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By DIVISIONS... 


There are more than 11,000 men in an armored 
division. 

When they move, everything they need to fight with 
goes with them. 


So when the railroads get a call to move one division 
— it means that 75 trains are needed to do the job. 


That means 75 trains which cannot do anything 
else until that division is delivered where Uncle 
Sam wants it, in sections running secretly, 
a few minutes apart. 


Casocialion off 
AMERICAN 





oRWARD MARCH! 


And if you think that one division is a problem, 
bear in mind that the railroads have been moving 
an average of a million and one half troops a 
month, 


Maybe that will give you some idea why it is that, 
despite our best efforts, seats are not always easy to 


get on passenger trains —and why trains do not 
always run on schedule. 


“Right of way for the U.S.A.” is our watchword, as 
we think it is yours and every other Ameri- 


can’s who deserves the name. 


RAILROADS 
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Your Check List... 


Despite war 
and alarums of war, most 
schools will continue to 
function as educational in- 
stitutions. If you intend to 
change any HIGH SCHOOL 
BOOKS this Spring, please 
check, clip and return this 
advertisement to your near- 
est WINSTON office. 


Commercial Subjects 


BOOKKEEPING 
for Personal and Business Use 


BUSINESS LAW 
for Everyday Use 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


English 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARIES 


Languages 
THE ROAD TO LATIN 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 


CURSO PRACTICO de ESPANOL 
PARA PRINCIPIANTES 


COURS PRATIQUE de FRANCAIS 
POUR COMMENCANTS 


Mathematics 
MODERN TREND GEOMETRY 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


Social Studies 
DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


HISTORIC CURRENTS IN 
CHANGING AMERICA 


ON THE ROAD TO 
CIVILIZATION 


Victory Program 
HOW TO READ BLUEPRINTS 


HOW TO READ AIRCRAFT 
BLUEPRINTS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELECTRIC WELDING 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
FOR ADULTS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SHOPWORK 


PRACTICE IN ESSENTIAL 
MATHEMATICS 
Refresher Course 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
High School Level 
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HE facilities of American Seating Company’s 
factory at Grand Rapids are at the service of 
the nation. The metal and woodworking ma- 
chinery and the skilled craftsmen, for years de- 
voted to producing American Universal and 
Envoy school furniture, now are producing assem- 
blies for planes, ships, tanks and guns. American 
Seating Company chairs and seats and chapel 
pews, too, aggregating more than three million 
sittings, now serve our armed forces. 

However, even with 90 per cent of our factory’s 
production facilities engaged in urgent war work, 
we are still able to take care of 





pecan Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


MANUFACTURING: Aircroft pilot seats, wings, spars and fuselage structures of plywood, 
tonk seats, mess tables and chairs for the Navy and Maritime Commission, canister bodies 
for Chemical Warfare Department, and cast iron assemblies for Quartermaster Corps, 
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TRAINING TIME 
up to 40%! 


No wonder all Filmosounds we 
can build are going to the armed forces! 


Because motion pictures are yp so highly efficient in 
training the men in our armed forces—because they accom- 
plish so much so quickly, the Government needs every Filmo- 
sound Projector that Bell & Howell can build—and that's 
where they are all going now—so take good care of your 
Filmosound or silent Filmo Projector, if you have one. 


Consult B&H Service Division—Regardless of the age and 
model of your Filmo Projector—it is still a good machine and 
will give years of good service with reasonable care. We build 
them that way! If your school projector needs repair or re- 
conditioning, remember that our factory reconditioning serv- 
ice gives you a real B&H precision job. See your B&H visual 
education dealer for details of this service. 


Use the FILMOSOUND Library—Keep your school projector 
busy showing educational and morale-building films. Morale 
is the armamentof the mind—as essential to victory as munitions. 


New among the thousands of films available to you through 
the Filmosound Library are "The Human Body in First Aid,” 
“American Handicrafts," “Henry Browne, Farmer” (new OW! 
film), and “Divide and wer,”’ a Warner Bros. production 
repudiating the theories of the “‘master race” at seesating 
its brutalities. Mail coupon for film catalog. 


DON’T FORGET—A new lamp can be supplied you only 
when base of burned-out projection lamp Is turned In. 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907 


Fe e® Fe 2e2 eee e882 2e28888 8282888288288 


ia “ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
; 1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
traordinary per- g Without obligation, please send me: 
formance is won a ©) penates information on Reconditioning 
and presented, . . 
is Ba by this ‘ () Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 
one-reel sound ' 1943A listing preinduction and other new 
film. Service training films. 
charge 50@c. & () Data on Emergency First Aid films. 
& () Catalog of British Information Service films. 
& () Educational film catalog. 
; I now have... have not... your 1942 film catalogs. 
GQ AMMO... 2. cr cccccccsccceesccececececess . 
BUY WAR BONDS Se eee a 
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MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 
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Uur Profession Must bo Forward 


The Importance of Our Representative Assembly Meeting at Indianapolis 


Be nEcEssiTiEs of the nation at war come 
first. With war transportation expected to reach 
its peak load during the summer, it was inevitable 
that our great summer convention with its large 
general sessions, its many departments and allied, 
groups, and commercial exhibits should be can- 
celled. So large an enterprise would place an un- 
reasonable strain upon transportation in view of 
war conditions. Accordingly, our Association is 
cooperating wholeheartedly with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation in its efforts to reduce the 
demands upon the railroads. It is limiting the sum- 
mer gathering to a business meeting of our Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

This is consistent with the great trusteeship 
which the NEA holds as the representative of the 
teachers and schools of the nation. This trustee- 
ship is increased by the war. The schools must go 
on. They are necessary to our existence as a civil- 
ized people. Children grow and cannot wait. Fail- 
ure to meet their needs now would mean grave 
difficulties for the nation during the years ahead. 
We must win the war or we shall lose our freedom. 
We must win the peace or we shall have another 
worse war. We must maintain the purposes, ideals, 
and values of our democracy in war and peace or 
our civilization will surely perish. War cannot pre- 
serve ideals and values; it can only give them an- 
other chance; only consecrated teaching in home, 
school, and church can save our age-old heritage 
of aspiration and humanity. 

No group of citizens in our nation bears a more 
serious responsibility than the million men and 
women charged with guiding the growth of thirty 
million children and youth. The small group 
which will gather at Indianapolis will include rep- 
resentative teachers, principals, college presidents, 
and superintendents; presidents and secretaries of 
our great state education associations; and state 
commissioners of education. The organized teach- 
ing profession has never faced a greater responsi- 
bility for leadership and service than now. Many 
grave problems call for careful consideration. These 
center around such areas as: 


[1] The responsibility of the schools for help- 
ing to win the war, including such matters as pre- 
induction training, registration, rationing, civilian 
defense, conservation, scrap collection, bonds and 
stamps, and victory gardens. 

[2] Helping to win the peace, including an un- 
derstanding of the problems involved in world 
security and in the vast readjustments which will 
come within our own country with the demobiliza- 
tion of the millions involved in war—a demobiliza- 
tion which will put upon highschools and colleges 
the heaviest load they have ever borne. 

[3] The sharp rise in juvenile delinquency which 
has come thruout the country during the war. 

[4] The serious and growing problem of teacher 
shortage occasioned by the fact that more than a 
hundred thousand teachers have left their class- 
rooms since Pearl Harbor, while teachers-college 
enrolments have so fallen off that only a fraction 
of the usual annual replacements are in sight. 

[5] The problem of school finance, which was 
serious before the war and which has been much 
aggravated by the rise in the cost of living and the 
impossibility of maintaining an adequate teaching 
personnel without salary adjustments. Five out of 
every twelve teachers in the United States now re- 
ceive less than $1200 per year. 

[6] The task of strengthening our professional 
organizations—local, state, and national—to meet 
the increased responsibilities coming upon them. 


There is much to be done. Our leaders are to be 
congratulated upon their decision to center their 
efforts on a two-day Representative Assembly to 
be held in Indianapolis Monday and Tuesday, June 
28 and 29. This will be the most important meet- 
ing of the Assembly since it was first organized in 
1921. In choosing their delegates, state and local 
associations should select only the best and strong- 
est who will bring to the Assembly a knowledge of 
local conditions, a grasp of educational problems, 
and a strong desire to serve. Each delegate chosen 
should come prepared both to give and to receive. 
The value of the meeting will depend in large meas- 
ure upon the effectiveness with which each delegate 
takes part in the discussions and takes home to those 
he represents, information, plans, and inspiration 
which will develop at Indianapolis. 


Joy Elmer Morgan evrror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* Education is the first duty of the state. 

* Praise is more powerful than faultfinding. 

* In learning manual skills the hand follows the eye. 

* Some people grow under responsibility; others only swell. 

* Teachers need to place a higher value on their own worth. 

®The first thing in pedagogy is to awaken the mind and 
spirit of the learner. 

* Jt is not expert technological direction but intelligent 
moral direction that the world lacks. 

* The telephone directory of the nation’s capital lists 44 
wholesale and 564 retail liquor stores; 464 churches. 

* Our professional goal: 100 percent enlistment in local, 
state, and national associations, with every teacher at work 
on the problems of the profession. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE EVERYWHERE 


Lare in January the five teachers colleges of North Dakota 
sent out a letter calling attention to the serious conditions 
in the state. The following paragraph is taken from that 
letter: “Based on the number of new certificates issued by 
the State Department of Public Instruction, the number of 
teachers normally new to the state, the shortage this year, 
and the number of youth now in preparation to teach, we 
estimate the teacher shortage in North Dakota next fall will 
be well over 2000.” 


VOLUNTEERS FOR FEDERAL AID 


Tue att-our campaicn for federal aid to raise teachers’ 


salaries and keep the schools open is described elsewhere in 
this issue. The proposed bill, S. 637, concerns you and your 
work. It would add an average of from $200 to $300 to the 
salaries of teachers thruout the nation. Workers are needed 
in every state and Congressional district. Why not write to 
NEA Secretary Willard E. Givens, volunteering to help in 
this campaign? 


POPULAR EDUCATION ADVANCES SCIENCE 


TscporTaNnT screNTIFIC DIscovERIEs from 3500 BC to 1908 AD 
are listed in Darmstaedter’s Handbook for the History of 
the Natural Sciences and Technology. It is notable that the 
largest percent of these discoveries have come parallel with 
the development of popular education. The figures are: 35 
centuries BC, 3 percent; first to 15th centuries, 4 percent; 
16th century, 3 percent; 17th century, 5 percent; 18th cen- 
tury, 11 percent; 19th century, 67 percent; years 1901-09, 7. 


CONGRATULATIONS, KANSAS! 


We save porntep ovr in these pages that if teachers wish to 
achieve the full possibilities of their profession, they must 
invest more in thejr association enterprises. Now comes the 
Kansas State Teachers Association. By increasing dues from 
$2 to $3 it has this year increased its membership income 
nearly $11,000. Watch the KSTA go forward under the 
leadership of Executive Secretary C. O. Wright and his able 


associates! 
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LET US FOLLOW CANADA'S EXAMPLE 


Sometime aco Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Canada, 
who is neither an abstainer nor a prohibitionist, told the 
people what a serious obstacle liquor drinking has become 
to the total war effort. Since conditions are vastly worse in 
the United States than in Canada his stand is of interest 
here. He not only urged restraint and selfdiscipline, but an- 
nounced that after February 1, 1943, “liquor advertising will 
not be permitted in any part of Canada.” In the United 
States, while needed books and periodicals are being denied 
paper, carloads of paper are going into liquor advertising 
every week. Here, where conventions of important bodies 
are being cancelled for lack of railroad facilities, a flood of 
liquor is taking up trainloads of facilities. Here, where milk 
deliveries are reduced, liquor trucks roam the streets using 
rubber, precious gas, and manpower. It simply does not 
make sense. Said Prime Minister King: 

“To achieve an all-out effort will demand from men and 
women an everincreasing measure of individual selfdenial 
and selfdiscipline. No one will deny that the excessive use of 
alcoholic beverages would do more than any other single 
factor to make impossible the total war effort. . . . I doubt 
if we begin to appreciate the extent to which war itself, and 
the excitement and environments created by war foster 
dangerous inclinations and tendencies. The increased use of 
alcoholic beverages is one evidence of this. Nor do we begin 
to have an appreciation of what this increase means in loss 
of efficiency to the fighting and working forces of the 
country. 

“Workers in industry are partners in war of the fighting 
forces. There can be little doubt that absence from work, 
and inefficient work are frequently due to intemperance. 
In this highly mechanized age the absence of a single key 
man may slow up industrial processes for a large number 
of workers. Industrial accidents are attributable in large 
measure to the same cause. Recently I noted in one Province 
alone, the rate of industrial accidents was equivalent to hav- 
ing on the casualty lists from enemy action, an entire division 
every month. 

“Only the man who disciplines himself strictly can stand 
for long the terrific pace of modern war. Just as a defect 
in a plane or a gun or a ship may cost men’s lives, so may 
some carelessness or neglect in the sailor, the soldier, or the 
airman endanger the lives of their comrades, and risk grave 
disaster in training or in combat. 

“The anxiety of most parents in seeing their sons and 
daughters enlist lies not only in the fear of the physical 
dangers they may encounter in the service of humanity. 
They have the courage to face that loss. The loss they cannot 
face is one that would not have occurred but for some pre- 
ventable error of judgment. Even more perhaps they fear a 
loss of character in the one they love.” 

Why not get groups in church and school to work at this 
problem and urge your representatives in Congress to pass 
legislation to stop liquor advertising? 
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GEORGE 0. STRAYER 


Chairman, NEA War and Peace Fund Campaign Committee 


Epitor’s Note—At its recent meeting in Chicago our NEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee considered the grave conditions which our 
Association faces and decided to put on a campaign for a sub- 
stantial sum with which to meet the emergency. Dr. George D. 
Strayer, who as chairman of the NEA Commission on the 
Emergency during the last war did so much to save and advance 
education, has agreed to serve as chairman of this important 
Committee which is now at work. 


A. THE TIME of the last war our schools faced grave 
conditions. The average annual salary stood at only $655 
in 1917. Living costs rose sharply, cutting buying power 
almost in half. Teachers left the schools. Many schools 
closed. Delinquency increased. Our profession met those 
conditions by a great forward movement. The NEA 
moved its offices to Washington, greatly increased its 
membership, purchased a fine headquarters building, 
established the Representative Assembly, developed a 
trained staff, began publication of THe JourNat, estab- 
lished a division of research, and took the problems of 
the schools to the people. 

During the period that followed our schools made the 
greatest progress of their history. The average annual 
salary was more than doubled. Many of our best salary 
schedules were established or revised during that period. 
Standards of preparation rose sharply. Highschool enrol- 
ment doubled and doubled again. Fine buildings were 
built. Curriculums were improved. 

Again our schools are face to face with destiny. The 
crisis in education and American life is graver than 
before. Our Association faces a great task. It must 
strengthen itself and go forward if American education 
is to play its full part in winning the war and the peace. 
The schools are now placed in a highly competitive situ- 
ation. They must fight to maintain themselves; fight for 
the ideals and objectives of our American democracy; 
fight to protect education from the casualties of war; 
fight to maintain the values of life for which the war is 
being fought. Our war sacrifices will be in vain unless 
we preserve the basic values of our democracy. 

To meet the challenge of these times the Association 
must have more funds with which to work. It is engaged 
in activities of the utmost consequence to the future of 
education and this country. 

Our Educational Policies Commission is seeking thru 
conferences and publications to establish sound policies 
to guide the schools thru the critical months of the war 
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and during the difficult readjustments that must follow. 
It is giving attention to the part which education must 
play at the peace table and in the policies of the United 
Nations after the war. 

Our NEA Legislative Commission is working for 
$300,000,000 federal aid to raise teachers’ salaries, to keep 
the schools open, and to provide for the permanent equal- 
ization of educational opportnnity. The need for such 
federal aid has never been so great as now and the pos- 
sibilities of getting it have never been better, provided 
a campaign of sufficient strength can be waged. 

Our Commission for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education, which has a broad program of public rela- 
tfons for the protection of the schools and the freedom of 
teaching, is sharing the campaign for federal aid and has 
assumed as its share of the responsibility 24 of our eastern 
and northern states. 

Schools can be no better than their teachers. The pas- 
sage of our federal aid program by Congress would help 
to hold competent teachers in the schools by making a 
much needed addition of between two and three hun- 
dred dollars to the average teacher’s salary in the United 
States. 

These and the many other important activities of the 


Association must go forward at increased tempo. Facts 
must be gathered. Issues must be taken to the people. 


Victories must be won. 

We must sacrifice now as we have never sacrificed 
before for our faith in ourselves and in the future. This 
Committee knows the sacrifices the members of our pro- 
fession have already made. We have been called upon to 
help many causes. We must now help our own. We must 
invest now in the future of our profession. As the work 
of this Committee—whose members are being sélected 
as this is written—gets underway, it will reach to every 
corner of this country. It will require time and thought 
and money from people who are already busy and hard 
pressed. May we not count on the prompt and generous 
cooperation of every member of our great Association? 





The National Education Association is the 

only professional organization that repre- 

sents or has the possibility of representing 
the great body of teachers of America 
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s ONE PART of the program for enlisting 
A support of the federal aid bill S. 637 
the NEA Research Division has attempted 
to outline the present emergency in educa- 
tion. In doing this task the Division has 
examined many state surveys and has had 
the advice of state departments of educa- 
tion and secretaries of state education asso- 
ciations. The following estimates, based 
upon information from 43 states and the 
District of Columbia, may be revised some- 
what in the light of additional facts. The 
general picture is essentially correct. 

It has been said many times that 
America is fighting to achieve the promise 
of democracy. In order to attain that end it 
is necessary on the foreign front to defeat 
the Axis. It is also necessary to fight on the 
home front. Our success abroad is based 
upon our success at home in maintaining 
the institutions that contribute to morale 
and productive efficiency. America’s schools 
and teachers are a part of the home army. 
What is happening to the 894,000 class- 
room feachers, principals, and supervisors 
in our public schools is of supreme concern 
to the American people. 


Teachers’ Salaries—Forty teachers in 
every 100—about 360,000—are being paid 
less than $1200 for the school year 1942-43. 
Nearly 8 in every 100—66,000 in all—are 
being paid less than $600 for the present 
school year. 

Low salaries for teachers are typical in 
the Southern states but they are by no 
means limited to that region. At least 
169,000 of the teachers receiving less than 
$1200 a year are outside of the South- 
eastern and Southwestern states; 15,000 re- 
ceiving less than $600 a year are likewise 
in states other than the Southern states. 

There are about 61,000 Negro teachers 
in the Southeastern and Southwestern 
states where schools are segregated and 
salaries differentiated. About 53,000 of 
these Negro teachers are paid less than 
$1200 per year; about 30,000 are paid less 
than $600 a year. 

Only 2 of the 48 states (and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) report that no teachers 
are being paid less than $1200 for the year 
1942-43. Nearly 15,000 teachers in Penn- 
sylvania, 23 percent, are being paid less 
than $1200 for the year’s work in 1942-43. 
The percentage is even higher in Illinois, 
where about 30 percent, or some 14,000 
teachers, receive less than $1200. 

Twenty-six of the 48 states are em- 
ploying teachers at less than $600 a year. 
Mississippi and Arkansas are most heavily 
handicapped by low salaries, with half or 
more than half of the entire teaching staff 
being paid less than $600 this year. In 
New England we find every sixth teacher 
in Maine being paid less than $600. In 
South Dakota, employing only 8000 
teachers, some 1600 are paid less than $600. 
More than 4500 teachers in Kansas—one 
in five for the state—receive less than $600 
for the year’s work. 





To Hastening Ills a Prey 


Teacher Turnover—Each year ap- 
proximately 93,000 teachers change posi- 
tions, retire, marry, or otherwise make it 
necessary to obtain replacements. In other 
words, in about one teaching position in 
ten, each typical year there is an individual 
new to the position. This condition has 
always placed an administrative strain 
upon schools, altho many individual teach- 
ers improve their salaries and opportunities 
by such changes. 

This year the problem has been doubled. 
About 189,000 teachers are new to their 
positions in 1942-43. 

The turnover in 1942-43 has been from 
35 to 40 percent in four Southern states 
(Georgia, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Texas) and in two Middlewestern states 
(North Dakota and South Dakota). Only 
slightly better conditions (25-35 percent 
turnover) exist in Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas in the Middlewest; in 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Louisiana in 
the South; in the Great Lakes states of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan; and 
in Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, 
and New Mexico in the Mountain area. 


Losses to the Profession—Teacher 
turnover is not an exact measure of the 
number of teachers leaving the profession 
since many teachers obtain new employ- 
ment within their home states or nearby 
states. In normal years several state studies 
have shown that between 30 and 40 per- 
cent of the turnover represents shifting to 
better-paying teaching positions. 

Two unique factors are in the current 
scene. One of these, the demand of the 
armed forces, removed about 39,000 teach- 
ers from school positions. The second 
factor has been the high salaries paid in 
war industries and other private employ- 
ment, which have taken about 37,000 
teachers. Subtracting 11,000 as the number 
probably leaving for private employment 
in a normal year makes a total of nearly 
65,000 teachers who have left teaching be- 
cause of demands arising from the current 
emergency. No similar condition has 
existed since World War I. 

A tentative distribution of turnover 
during the current year as compared with 
a normal year may be estimated in round 
numbers as follows: 





Normal 
1942-43 _ year 
Se ee ae 
War industry or private. 
employment.......... 37,000 11,000 
Other teaching positions.. 55,000 40,500 
Se he 35,000 21,000 
Retired (age)........... 6,500 6,500 
Nile 1G 1,000 1,000 
Leave of absence, illness, 
is cba dao ace bees 6,500 5,600 
Other reasons .......... 9,000 7,400 
189,000 93,000 


Filling the Gaps—in the foregoing 
estimates the probable losses have been 
estimated at 65,000 to the armed forces 
and emergency war work, 

The total number of emergency certif.- 
cates issued in 1942-43 amounts to about 
37,000. This total is nine times the number 
of emergency certificates issued in a normal 
year. 

Reports from states indicate that during 
the school year 1942-43 the issuance of 
37,000 emergency certificates has not closed 
the gap because there are at least 13,000 
vacant or unfilled positions in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The number of emergency certificates 
and the number of vacancies together make 
a total of 50,000. The difference between 
this figure and the 65,000 loss indicated 
at the first of this section has probably 
been adjusted by the employment of te. 
tired teachers who have returned to the 
profession and of women who resigned 
for marriage in one school district but have 
since accepted employment in other areas, 
Closed schools, crowded classes, and cur- 
tailed school programs also have decreased 
the demand for teachers. 

The question may be raised as to who 
filled the vacancies created by withdrawals 
for marriage, retirement, and other rea- 
sons. These reasons, in a normal year, 
probably make a net loss of 34,500; in the 
present emergency these reasons account 
for a possible net loss of 36,000 (it is as 
sumed now that with fewer restrictions 
today, at least 18,000 of the newly married 
women remained in teaching). It is likely 
that most of these vacancies have been 
filled this year, as in normal years, by the 
graduates of teacher training institutions. 
However, with the present decrease in 
teachers-college enrolments (at least 25 
percent) and with opportunities open to 
graduates in private employment, this 
source of supply in the summer of 1943 
may drop as low as 25,000. 


The Fundamental Issue—In normal 
years in areas where salaries are kept at 
reasonable professional levels there is rarely 
a teacher shortage. Shortages usually exist 
in rural areas where salaries, tenure, and 
living conditions are inadequate. This 
problem is intensified under war conditions 
when many teachers and newly trained 
student teachers are attracted by the rapidly 
rising salaries in private employment. 
Senate Bill 637 is an attempt to alleviate 
conditions which fundamentally have an 
economic base. If we can spend billions 
to win the foreign front, we can spend 


millions to guarantee the home front.— 
NEA Research Division. 
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n February 4, 1943, a new federal 
(] aid for education bill (S. 637) was 
introduced into the 78th Congress by 
Senators Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and 
Lister Hill of Alabama. This article 
briefly describes the major features of 
the bill and presents some of the reasons 
why it should be passed at an early date. 


Who Is Sponsoring this New Bill? 


S. 637 is sponsored by the National 
Education Association in cooperation 
with state and local education associa- 
tions and many other groups concerned 
about the welfare of the nation’s schools. 


AID FOR SALARIES 
Why Is Emergency Federal Aid for 


Teachers’ Salaries Necessary? 


Teachers’ salaries on the average have 
increased only 7 percent while the cost 
of living has increased 20 percent. Hun- 
dreds of American teachers are paid less 
than $200 a year. Fifty-eight percent of 
the teachers in one state are paid less 
than $600 a year, and a large proportion 
of the nation’s teachers are paid less than 
$800 a year. 

The federal government pays no pro- 
fessional worker less than $2000 a year. 
Industrial wages have skyrocketed. 
Thousands of teachers have left the 
teaching profession due to the higher 
salaries being paid by industry and gov- 
ernment or because their salaries as 
teachers were too low to meet the rising 
cost of living. It is estimated that for the 
nation as a whole teacher turnover is 
twice as great as in ordinary times. 

The result is that many inadequately 
prepared persons have been employed as 
teachers; classes have been overcrowded; 
and in many cases important subjects of 
instruction have been eliminated. The 
exodus from the teaching profession of 


the best qualified and experienced teach-. 


ers must be stopped before serious and 
irreparable damage is done to the na- 
tion’s schools and to the generation of 
children now in school. 


How Would My State Share in the 

Emergency Salary Appropriation? 

The annual emergency fund of $200,- 
000,000 proposed for teachers’ salaries 
would be apportioned to the states on 
the basis of the number of children in 
average daily attendance in the public 
schools. Your state would receive that 
proportion of the $200,000,000 which the 
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Amounts and Purposes 


Emergency Fund: $200,000,000, 
each year in which Congress shall 
find a need therefor to provide funds 
to pay teachers’ salaries, where needed 
to keep schools open not less than 160 
days a year, to employ additional 
teachers to, relieve overcrowded 
| classes, to raise substandard salaries, 

and to adjust salaries to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. 

Equalization Fund: $100,000,000 
annually, for more nearly equalizing 
educational opportunities among and 
within the states. 





Apportionment 


Emergency Fund: Apportioned to 
the states on the basis of the number 
of pupils in average daily attendance 
in public schools in each state. 

Equalization Fund: Apportioned 
to the states according to financial 
need as measured by the number of 
persons 5 to 17 years old and the total 
income payments in the respective 
states. The poorer the state the larger 
the share of aid it will receive. 


No Federal Control 


Control of the schools is reserved 
strictly to the states and local school 
systems and forbidden to any federal 
officials or agencies. 


Types of Schools Aided 


Funds are made available to the 
states for aiding public elementary 
schools (which may include kinder- 
garten and nursery schools) and pudb- 


PROVISIONS OF 5. 637 IN BRIEF | 


lic secondary schools (which may in- 
clude thru the fourteenth year). 
Funds can be expended only for pub- 
lic agencies under public control. 


State Distribution of Funds 


The distribution of funds within a 
state is to be determined by regular 
state authority, the emergency funds 
being available only for teachers’ 
salaries. 





No Reduction in State Support 


To qualify for receiving federal 
funds a state must continue to spend 
for public schools from state funds at 
least as much as it spent in 1941-42 
unless reductions occur from causes 
beyond the control of the state. 


Salaries Must Be Increased 


To qualify for receiving federal 
funds from the emergency fund for 
teachers’ salaries, a school district must 
continue to pay from state and local 
funds average salaries to teachers at 
least equal to those paid on February 


I, 1943- 
Schools for Minority Races 


In states that maintain separate 
schools for minority races, there is to 
be allotted for the minority schools a 
proportion of the funds that is not 
less than the proportion that the mi- 
nority group is of the total population 
in the state, without a reduction in the 
proportion of funds from state and 
local sources spent for schools for the 
minority race in 1941-42. 








number of children in average daily at- 
tendance in the schools of your state is 
of the total number of children in aver- 
age daily attendance in the entire U. S. 
The table on the next page shows how 
much your state would receive. 


How Would My Local School System 
Share in This Plan? 


The distribution of the fund within a 
state will be left entirely to state educa- 


tional authorities except that no funds 
shall be apportioned to a community 
which out of state and local funds is 
paying average salaries less than those 
paid February 1, 1943. 

A general idea of what the emergency 
appropriation for teachers’ salaries 
might mean to the individual teacher 
may be obtained by dividing the allot- 
ment to your state by the number of 
public school teachers in your state. 
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EQUALIZATION AID 
Why Is Federal Aid to Equalize 


How S. 637 Would Affect Your State 


Allotments to States under Proposed Emergency Federal Aid Bill, 
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in Ecuador. 


America we 


© UNDERSTAND South 
la recognize that while the in- 
dividual countries differ widely in geog- 
raphy, in wealth, in degree of advance- 
ment, in degree of democracy, and—in 
the case of Brazil 


in language, there is, 
nevertheless, a basic common pattern. 
And this pattern is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the basic pattern of the 
United States. 

Geographically, most of North Amer- 
ica is in the temperate zone, while most 
of South America is in the tropics. The 
clearing of land for agriculture was 
relatively easy here, while in the vast 
Amazon basin it is almost an impos- 
sibility. Roads and railroads could read- 
ily unify our country, while tremendous 
mountains, twice as high as the Rockies, 
and great tropical jungles made trans- 
portation extremely difficult in the bulk 
of South America. To consider South 
America “backward,” with any stigma 
attached to the word, is to fail to take 
into consideration the terrific obstacles 
which have had to be and still have to 
be overcome. 

The same is true of historical factors. 
Our settlers were largely middleclass 
farmers and artisans, who came with 
their families to establish a new home 
and to work with their hands. They 
had an Anglosaxon tradition of the be- 
ginning of democracy. Being Protes- 
tants, they felt the need for giving lit- 
eracy to all children so that they could 
read the Bible. 


| 
! An Otavalo woman 


vote, 


The Spanish and Portuguese settlers, 
however, were first conquistadores and 
priests—soldiers to conquer and exploit, 
priests to convert, the Indians. They 
brought no women and the soldiers in- 
terbred with the Indian women. (All 
South American countries, with the par- 
tial exception of the three southernmost 
—Chile, Argentine, and Uruguay—are 
predominantly mestizo in race today, 
with a considerable ‘admixture of Negro 
on the north coast and in Brazil.) The 
Indians, especially in the high Andean 
Valleys, were settled, with skill in crafts, 
agriculture, and mining; so these were 
not just pushed aside but became the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the conquerors. Therefore, a feudal 
society, based on Iberian monarchy and 
land grants, came into being and is still 
part of the cultural pattern of all coun- 
tries. 

No public elementary schools were 
established in South America during 
the three-hundred-year colonial period, 
and no country yet has a sufficient sup- 
ply of schools and teachers. A consid- 
erable percentage of people in each 
South American country are therefore 
illiterate and the vast majority of people 
who go to school at all have only one, 
two, or at the most three grades of pri- 
mary education. The establishment of 
democracy, under these conditions, has 
been almost impossible—indeed, democ- 
racy as we know it, exists only in Co- 
lombia and Chile. (I cannot speak for 
Uruguay.) 

While rural schools seldom go beyond 
third grade, the cities provide four to 
six years of primary schooling. On com- 





pleting the full primary course, children 
may take an examination for admission 
to the secondary schools. The secondary- 
school course usually consists of either 
five or six years (seven years in Brazil), 
and terminates in the bachelor’s degree. 
A great many of the secondary schools 
are private, usually run by the Catholic 
church, sometimes run as a private busi- 
ness for profit. The chief difference be- 
tween these private schools and the pub- 
lic secondary schools is that the private 
ones charge tuition, often pay lower sal- 
aries to their teachers, sometimes have 
less welltrained teachers, frequently have 
less adequate buildings. In every coun- 
try they are required to follow the na- 
tional program; so their curriculum is 
identical with that of the public high- 
schools. Methods are usually similar or 
somewhat more antiquated, if that is 
possible. Yet people who can afford to 
send their children to private secondary 
schools tend to do so for purely caste 
reasons. 

The curriculum in the primary 
schools and secondary schools has been 
transplanted from France of a genera- 
tion or more ago. It is, therefore, arid, 
academic, encyclopedic, unrelated to the 
needs of the country or the lives of the 
children. The method of teaching con- 
sists of lectures by the teacher; some- 
times a little questioning, and, especially 
in the primary schools, a discussion by 
the children; dictation by the teacher 
taken down by the children in their 
notebooks or cuadernos; memorization 
of this dictated material; recitation; and 
examination. The only textbook in the 
primary schools is usually a reader, altho 
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in Ecuador this reader is comprehensive 
and includes some work in arithmetic, 
history, geography, and science, all in 
one small volume. The secondary 
schools—except in Ecuador, where none 
are used—make more use of textbooks. 

The percentage of failures is appal- 
ling. Some states in Brazil fail as many 
as 50 to 70 percent of the children every 
year in the school system as a whole. 
Elimination naturally is therefore very 
great and a very small percentage of 
children ever complete the secondary 
school course. Classes are frequently 
huge, seventy children to a teacher being 
not at all uncommon in several of the 
countries. 

The bulk of the teachers in some 
countries are without any professional 
training. In others, such as Chile, a ma- 
jority of primary teachers have had nor- 
mal school training. Normal school, 
however, simply consists of a modifica- 
tion in the program of the last two years 
of the secondary school. In other words, 
after four to six years of primary school 
training a teacher enters secondary 
school, and during the next five or six 
years gets two or three years of normal 
school work with some practice teach- 
ing. 

The universities are almost exclu- 
sively professional. People enter the uni- 
versities to become lawyers, doctors, en- 
gineers, agronomists, veterinarians, den- 
tists. General education stops at the close 
of the secondary-school course. Most of 
the secondary-school teachers in all the 
countries are without professional train- 
ing in education. Teaching with many 
of them is a parttime job. They are doc- 
tors (for physiology) lawyers (for so- 
cial sciences), engineers (for mathe- 
matics and physics), pharmacists (for 
chemistry). An attempt is being made 
in each country, thru a pedagogical in- 
stitute or superior normal school of 
university rank or as a part of the uni- 
versity, to prepare secondary-school 
teachers; and little by little profession- 
ally trained teachers are seeping into the 
secondary schools. 

In most of the countries secondary- 
school teachers are employed by the 
hour and give their own courses in 
several secondary schools, dashing from 
one to the other. A faculty meeting or 
any other form of common planning of 
the education of the school is therefore 
impossible. 


Economically, all the countries are 
poor. Paraguay and Ecuador are the 
poorest, but without exception the coun- 
tries have a great lower class, under- 
nourished, often diseased, and either 
illiterate or barely literate; a very small 
middle class; and a highly cultured, 
welltodo upper class—a holdover of the 
Spanish and Portuguese feudalism. 

On the positive side, there are great 
natural riches in each of the countries, 
and in varying degrees these are begin- 
ning to be developed. To develop them 
adequately, however, requires the de- 
velopment of the human _ resources. 
These, too, are potentially great, and a 
beginning is being made in almost every 
country toward developing them. 

Education is rapidly becoming more 
widespread in each country. In Chile, 
for example, the number of students in 
school increased 25 percent between 1936 
and 1942. The budget for secondary edu- 
cation doubled in the same period, and 
the salaries of secondary teachers in- 
creased 50 percent. In Colombia the total 
educational budget has increased sixfold 
in a dozen years. 

Tho the compulsory education laws 
cannot be enforced until far more build- 
ings and teachers are available in each 
country, there is a rapid increase in the 
number of schools available and the 
number of children attending. In Ecua- 
dor, every owner of a hacienda with 50 
or more families is required by law to 
establish a school for the children, and 
this law is beginning to be effective. 
Every small town I visited, in every 
nation, had one or more schools, and 
in the country I have seen many rural 
schools. And there is a consistent, wide- 
spread effort to decrease adult illiteracy 
thru special evening classes. 

Welfare work is sometimes remark- 
ably fine. The “vacation colonies” in 
Colombia, Chile, and Brazil are beauti- 
ful, clean, well conducted country or sea- 
side places for the physical rehabilitation 
of poor children. There are some quite 
remarkable orphans’ homes in several of 
the countries. Maternal centers and milk 
stations for mothers, créches, and even 
nursery schools can be found in most 
countries, and some of these will stand 
comparison with the best anywhere. 
There are four good schools of social 
work in Chile, and in Paraguay there is 
an outstanding school for social work- 
ers, nurses, and midwives, which re- 





ceive aid from our own Children’s By. 
ceau. 

In all countries there are vocational 
schools—industrial schools for boys and 
trade and commercial schools for girls 
in the cities; and agricultural schools in 
the country. These vocational schools 
are one of the brightest spots in South 
American education. Their courses are 
practical, closely related to the lives of 
the children, closely related to the needs 
of the country. They are growing by 
leaps and bounds in Colombia, much 
more slowly in Ecuador. They have been 
long established and are now increas 
ing in Chile. Paraguay is just at the 
beginning of this work. Brazil is taking 
strong steps forward. 

Another really bright spot is in the 
caliber of men and women capable of 
giving educational leadership in each 
country. I have talked with educators 
in many parts of the world, and I have 
never known any country to have a 
group of men and women superior to 
the best of the educators in each of the 
South American countries. They are 
men and women with vision, with en- 
thusiasm, with wide knowledge and 
understanding, with courage, and with 
ability. They see the problems and the 
difficulties better than any of us could 
do, and whereas to us the problems seem 
almost insuperable, they work steadily 
and courageously toward their solution. 

The general attitude toward the 
United States is friendly and admiring. 
The people want our help, not in a 
condescending way but in an under- 
standing way. Those who can, read our 
books and come to our colleges. Others 
learn from these. The South Americans 
want to be able to send their best stu- 
dents up here. They want to be able 
also to send their teachers and other 
leaders to this country for further train- 
ing. 

South America has developed very 
much more slowly than North Amer- 
ica. It is a continent of the future. It 
has the kind of resources and the kind 
of people which, once developed to any- 
thing like their potentialities, will make 
strong, helpful, friendly, and coopera- 
tive neighbors. South America can be 
an economic and cultural asset to us in 
the future and will be so in proportion 
as we make our cultural and economic 
resources available to their 
upward struggle. 
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TALL, stately, white-haired man sat 
A in the cupola of his home at Mon- 
ticello, looking thru his field glasses at 
the rising buildings of the University 
of Virginia, which he had himself de- 
signed. Could he but see “this bantling 
of forty years’ birth and nursing” open 
at last, he wrote to a friend, he would 
not “ask an hour more of life.” 

Thomas Jefferson served his country 
for forty years, in Continental Con- 
gress, as Governor of Virginia, Minis- 
ter to France, Secretary of State, Vice- 
president, President. Yet the acts by 
which he wished to be remembered 
were: author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, of the Statute of Virginia 
for Religious Freedom, and Father of 
the University of Virginia. 

Jefferson’s service to the nation is 
commemorated in a $3,000,000 me- 
morial in Washington, D. C., to be 
dedicated this month on the 200th an- 
niversary of his birth. Yet the me- 
morials he would doubtless prefer are 
the living monuments of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and the great public- 
school system he helped to establish. 

Thomas Jefferson was born April 
13, 1743, at Shadwell, Virginia. His 
mother belonged to the aristocratic 
Randolph family, but his father was a 
frontiersman. Young Tom learned to 
swim, hunt, fish, and ride horseback. 
“But even in my boyhood,” he told his 
grandson, “when wearied of play, I al- 
ways turned to books.” He attended 
small private schools near his home. 

His father died when Jefferson was 
15 but left careful plans for the further 
education of the boy, who in 1760 en- 
tered William and Mary. Tall, lank, 
auburn-haired Tom became a young 
man of fashion, specializing in “horses, 
dress, and parties,” along with his be- 
wigged and silver-buckled friends. To 
a Scotch professor, William Small, Jef- 
ferson gives credit for reclaiming him 
to his studies. With the professor he 
took long walks, studying plauts, ex- 
changing views on politics and _phi- 
losophy. Dr. Small introduced young 
Jefferson to his own friends, Governor 
Fauquier and George Wythe, a promi- 
nent lawyer, who took him into the 
circle of their friendship. 

By studying 15 hours a day Jefferson 
finished college in two years and then 
became a law student of Wythe’s. Af- 
ter five years’ study of law, he was in 
1767 admitted to the bar. Two years 
later he was elected to the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. Even as a young 
man he collected books for his library, 
over 6500 volumes of which were later 
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sold to Congress, the beginning of to- 
day’s Congressional Library. 

He was an expert farmer, owner of 
several thousand acres of land, part of 
which he inherited from his wife. Mrs. 
Jefferson, an accomplished hostess, 
shared his love of music and dancing. 
Her death, ten years after their mar- 
riage,was the greatest sorrow of his life. 

Their hilltop home, near Charlot- 
tesville, is a favorite American shrine. 
Here visitors may see some of his in- 
ventions, such as trick dumb-waiters. 
At Monticello Jefferson discussed poli- 
tics and farming with George Wash- 
ington. His neighbors, Madison and 
Monroe, were frequent guests. With 
Patrick Henry, Jefferson played duets 
on his beloved fiddle. Many people 
came to discuss education with him. 

Jefferson found his chief happiness 
in the “love of my family, in the so- 
ciety of my neighbors and my books, 
in the wholesome occupations of my 
farm and my affairs, in an interest or 
affection in every bud that opens, in 
every breath that blows around me.” 
In public life he was giving up every- 
thing he loved for everything he hated. 
But no one of the Founding Fathers 
gave more freely of himself to his 
country than did Thomas Jefferson. 

In the summer of 1776 Jefferson rep- 
resented Virginia in the Continental 
Congress, and there as a young man of 
33 he wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He returned to Virginia to 
enter the legislature. A new state con- 
stitution had been adopted and Jeffer- 
son was On a committee appointed to 
reform the antiquated laws. 

Among the many bills proposed by 
this committee, one was a “Bill for 
Establishing Religious Freedom,” in- 
troduced in 1779, passed in 1786, de- 
claring every man’s right to worship 


as he pleased, and divorcing church 
from state. Bills providing for reforms 
in the College of William and Mary 
and for establishing a public library 
did not pass the legislature. 

The bill which Jefferson regarded as 
most important was that “for the More 
General Diffusion of Knowledge.” He 
later described it thus: “This proposed 
to divide every county into wards of 
five or six miles square .. . to estab- 
lish in each ward a free school for 
reading, writing, and common arith- 
metic, to provide for the annual selec- 
tion of the best subjects from these 
schools, who might receive at the pub- 
lic expense a higher degree of educa- 
tion at a district school, and from 
these district schools to select a certain 
number of the most promising sub- 
jects, to be completed at a university 
where all the useful sciences should be 
taught.” (His plan for elementary edu- 
cation followed John Knox’s plan, as 
William C. French has pointed out.) 

Jefferson’s theory of education grew 
out of his political ideals. “It is an 
axiom in my mind,” he wrote to 
George Washington, “that our liberty 
can never be safe but in the hands of 
the people themselves, and that, too, 
of the people with a certain degree of 
instruction.” Again he said, “If a na- 
tion expects to be ignorant and free in 
a state of civilization it expects what 
never was and never will be.” Upon 
these ideals he based his belief that the 
state should establish and maintain a 
system of public instruction. 

Jefferson’s plan for education re- 
mained for many years before the Vir- 
ginia legislature, which delayed for 
decades making adequate provision 
for public education. The proposal had 
to encounter the opposition of wealthy 
taxpayers who protested at being taxed 
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to educate other people’s children. 
Education made such. slow headway 
that Jefferson felt he was “discharging 
the odious function of a physician 
pouring medicine down the throat of 
a patient insensible of needing it.” 

In Paris as Franklin’s successor as 
minister, he found time to write to 
George Wythe: “Preach, my dear sir, 
a crusade against ignorance. Establish 
and improve the law for educating the 
common people.” Recalled from Paris 
by President Washington to become 
Secretary of State, Jefferson had to 
give up active interest in the plan. But 
he continued to use his influence on 
behalf of free, secular education for all. 
Thru his wide correspondence, he ad- 
vised his friends in Europe and Latin 
America to “emancipate and enlighten 
the minds of their people.” 

At home he supervised the educa- 
tion of his children and grandchildren. 
One of his granddaughters said that 
he “talked with us freely, affection- 
ately; never lost an opportunity of giv- 
ing pleasure or a good lesson. He re- 
proved without wounding us, and 
commended without making us vain. 
He took pains to correct our errors and 
false ideas, checked the bold, encour- 
aged the timid, and tried to teach us 
to reason soundly and feel rightly.” 

During his presidency the grand- 
children frequently visited him. One 
evening a statesman from Europe who 
had known Jefferson in Paris was 
shown unannounced into the draw- 
ingroom. There he found the Presi- 
dent “seated on the floor surrounded 
by half a dozen of his little grand- 
children, so eagerly and noisily en- 
gaged in a game of romps that for 
some moments the visitor’s entrance 
was not perceived.” The President 
said, “You found me playing the fool, 
Baron, but I am sure to you I need 
make no apology.” 

Jefferson was 58 years of age, when 
he walked along the swampy road- 
way, now Pennsylvania Avenue, to- 
ward the uncompleted capitol, to take 
the oath of office as third President of 
the United States. In his First Inau- 
gural he expressed his faith in the new 
government and he did not lose that 
faith in the eight-year battle (extend- 
ing over his two terms) between the 
Federalists who believed that only the 
rich and the well-born should rule, 
and those who like himself believed 
that the people should govern. The 
Federalists called Jefferson coward, 
shyster, betrayer of American rights. 

He met all attacks with outward se- 
renity and his belief in freedom of 


speech and discussion never wavered. 
A friend visiting him at the White 
House saw among the newspapers scat- 
tered about one which on that day as 
always was filled with virulent abuse 
of the President. “Why is not this libel- 
ous journal suppressed or its editor at 
least fined and imprisoned?” the visi- 
tor asked. 

Jefferson replied: “Put that paper in 
your pocket and should you hear the 
reality of our liberty, the freedom of 
our press, questioned, show this paper 
and tell where you found it.” 

But the President had good luck as 
well as bad. When he announced the 
Louisiana Purchase, by which the na- 
tion’s territory was doubled without 
the shedding of a drop of blood, even 
the Federalists could not well com- 
plain. Soon Jefferson was to send 
Lewis and Clark to explore the North- 
west, our first scientific expedition. 

Meanwhile, during Jefferson’s presi- 
dency, Ohio as the first of the North- 
west Territory to come in as a state, 
entered the union with a definite pro- 
vision in regard to public education. 
Jefferson’s influence was farreaching in 
his encouragement of the policy by 
which the national government helped 
states to establish school systems. 

At last the time’came for Mr. Jeffer- 
son to pack his trunk and leave the 
White House to his friends, James and 
Dolly Madison. Firmly he declined re- 
election. “Never,” he groaned, “did a 
prisoner released from his chains feel 
such relief as I shall on shaking off the 
shackles of power,” 

Eagerly he retired to the life he loved 
at Monticello. As President, he had, 
like Washington, been forced to give 
up his cherished dreams of a national 
university. After his retirement he 
concentrated his efforts on plans for a 
state university, pressing upon the leg- 
islature the need for such an institu- 
tion and later bargaining for funds. 
He became trustee of Albemarle Aca- 
demy, later Central College, and fi- 
nally in 1819 the University of Vir- 
ginia. Jefferson was unanimously 
chosen first rector. 

All his interests now centered in the 
university, altho he did not lose his be- 
lief in the common schools, “because,” 
he said, “it is safer to have a whole 
people respectably enlightened, than a 
few in a high state of science, and the 
many in ignorance. This last is the 
most dangerous state in which a nation 
can be.” He himself drew plans for the 
buildings at the university and super- 
intended their construction. So well 
did he plan that when a century later 





one of America’s greatest architects 
was to add a building to the campus, 
he spent days studying Jefferson's plan 
so as to introduce no alien note. 
Finding that the newly established 
university could not attract American 
professors of first rank, he secured pro. ~ 
fessors from Europe—a project fog 
which he was much criticized. The 
course of study and self-governm 
by the professors were his work. 
Jefferson chose many of the t 
books. In the curriculum he exalt 
science, agriculture, and modern 
guages to a position of importa 
with the classics, with a range of elec 
tives for students. He would have been 












proud could he have seen into the fu | . 


ture and known that for many years” 


his school served as something of a” 


sities. 


The University opened March 4, | 


1825. An alumnus gives this pictures 
“We used to see him ... in his almost” 
daily visits to the University. He was 
now in his 83rd year, and this ride of 
eight or ten miles on horseback over a 
rough mountain-road shows the deep 
interest with which he watched over 
this child of his old age. . . . Two or 
three times a week the faculty ... 
dined with him . . . once a week he 
had the students . . . He had wonder- 
ful tact in interesting his youthful vis- 
itors.. .. He knew from what county 
each student came. .. .” Thus he spent 
the last year of his life as the kindly 
friend of teachers and students. 

By solemn coincidence there oc- 
curred the same day, July 4, 1826, the 
death of Thomas Jefferson and his 
friend, John Adams. To his daughter 
and grandson, Jefferson, dying, ex- 
pressed his joy that he had lived to see 
his beloved nation weather the first 
half century. For it was 50 years before 
that he had blotted the ink on his Dec- 
laration: “We hold these truths to be 
selfevident, that all men are created 
equal.” 

In today’s worldwide revolt against 
despotism, his words reassure us: 
“Even should the cloud of barbarism 
and despotism again obscure the sci- 
ence and liberties of Europe, this coun- 
try remains to preserve and restore 
light and liberty to them. In short, the 
flames kindled on the 4th of July 1776 
have spread over too much of the globe 
to be extinguished by the feeble en- 
gines of despotism; on the contrary 
they will consume these and all who 
work them.”—Mitprep SANpIson FEn- 
NER, Journal staff, and ELeanor Fis- 
BpuRN, American Red Cross. 
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thousands of Americans have 
asked, “How was Japan able to do it?” 
This article may be of some help in an- 
swering that query. Unquestionably 
Japan was and is lacking in wealth and 
material resources. What Japan had in 
greater abundance in relation to her 
area than any other country was human 
resources. She developed and exploited 
what she had, and her instrumentality 
for doing this was education. 

Most people of our acquaintance are 
amazingly uninformed about Japan. 
This general lack of information results 
in their grossly underestimating Japan. 
Our acquaintances did not know: 

That Japan proper has a larger popu- 
lation than the German Reich (about 
73,000,000 as opposed to 70,000,000) ; that 
in 1937 the Japanese Empire had 103,- 
000,000 population as compared with 
80,000,000 in Greater Germany (includ- 
ing Austria and the Sudetenland); that 
Tokyo with its 7,000,000 inhabitants is 
nearly as large as New York; Japan has 
five cities with populations of over one 
million, as compared with five such 
cities in the United States and three in 
Germany; and that Tokyo alone has 
three daily newspapers, each with a daily 
circulation of over a million. What com- 
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pletely flabbergasts folks, however, is the 
fact that Japan has an educational sys- 
tem that for sheer efficiency in terms of 
eliminating illiteracy, providing univer- 
sal schooling, and getting ready to lick 
the world, is at least the equal of Hitler’s 
educational system. Japan enrols more 
than one out of five of her population 
in school, as compared with about one 
out of six in Germany. Our record on 
that point is about the same as Japan’s. 

Japan has compulsory school attend- 
ance from ages six to fourteen. In Japan, 
“compulsory” means just what it says, 
as is evidenced by the fact that in 1938 
and for the four preceding years, 99.58 
percent of all children of compulsory 
school age were actually enrolled in 
school. Our record in this regard is not 
nearly so good as Japan’s. We have 
about 800,000 children of elementary- 
school age not enrolled in any school, as 
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compared with about 55,000 in Japan. 
Edgar Knight, in Twenty Centuries of 
Education, states that “Japan probably 
provides more schooling and has re- 
duced more illiteracy than almost any 
other country in the East or West has 
ever provided or reduced.” We have had 
to reject over 200,000 men for military 
service because of illiteracy. 
Enrolment figures do not begin to tell 
the whole story. The Japanese school 
year is longer than ours. Japanese schools 
are permitted to be out of session not 
more than go days each year, exclusive 
of Sundays. Thus they have a school 
year of 223 days. In our best school sys- 
tems we have about 190 days of school. 
The average for the country is 171, with 
many thousands in session 140 or less. 
The Japanese have paid much more 
attention to health and physical fitness 
of children and youth than we have 
done. Special emphasis is given to the 
physical education and general health 
program. Nearly all schools, especially 
those in the cities, are provided with one 
or all of the following—a school physi- 
cian, a school dentist, a school nurse, 
a school ophthalmologist, and a schoo! 
pharmacist. Elaborate physical examina- 
tions are conducted annually in all 
schools from the kindergarten thru the 
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university. In 1932 the Department of 
Education (national) issued an ordi- 
nance establishing meal service for 
pupils, subsidizing the project thru large 
expenditures from national funds. 
Health education is concerned with mil- 
itary training, physical exercises, rest 
and recreation, fresh air and sunlight, 
water, cleanliness, physiology and hy- 
giene, mental hygiene, public health, 
and prevention of disease. 

Military training, under the direction 
of military officers, is required of all 
students, beginning with those in the 
middle school and extending thru the 
university. Even parttime students en- 
rolled in night schools are not exempted 
from this requirement. In curriculums, 
military training is listed as“gymnastics.” 

The greatly increased emphasis on 
health and physical education has shown 
tangible results. The present generation 
of Japanese youth is definitely taller and 
better formed than any generation in 
the past. Statistics reveal that there has 
been an average gain of at least two 
inches in height since 1900. The ten- 
dency has been for the increased growth 
to be centered in the lower limbs. Partial 
credit for the increase in stature is due 
to discontinuance of the common prac- 
tice of sitting or squatting on the feet. 
When it was decided that this practice 
was interfering with the physical fitness 
program, seats and desks were installed 
and used in schools in an attempt to 
eradicate the old habit. (This quaint 
and uncomfortable custom is now re- 
served for Japanese prisoners of war.) 

The Japanese still suffer an unusually 
heavy mortality from pulmonary dis- 
eases, owing largely to climatic condi- 
tions and inadequate diet. About half 
of the students in the secondary schools 
and colleges wear glasses. No doubt the 
hours of study and work required in 
learning to read and form the Chinese 
characters used in their language cause 
unusual eye strain. The Japanese, how- 
ever, have succeeded to an astonishing 
degree in building a tough, sturdy gen- 
eration of fighting men. They have con- 
sciously employed education to this end. 

Japan has not neglected secondary 
education, altho less than a third of the 
Japanese youth who apply for admission 
to secondary schools are admitted. Com- 
petitive entrance examinations constitute 
the greatest obstacle confronting those 
students who desire to continue their 


education. Japan has three types of sec- 
ondary schools—the middle schools 
(college preparatory for boys), the girls’ 
highschools (college preparatory), and 
the technical schools (only 17 percent of 
those applying for admission are ac- 
cepted). Curriculums vary in length 
from four to five years. 

Japan makes extensive provisions for 
her youth who do not go to college. In 
1936 she had 1226 technical schools, en- 
rolling 416,558 students. These included 
agricultural schools, commercial schools, 
nautical schools, fishery schools, and 
trade schools—all for fulltime students. 
Japan also makes unusually adequate 
provision for the compulsory education 
of youth who go to work after the com- 
pletion of the elementary school. For 
this purpose she has established 17,000 
Youths’ Schools, enrolling 2,300,000. 

It may astonish many persons to learn 
that Japan has more universities than 
Germany. In 1936 in Germany there 
were 25 universities and 38 other higher 
institutions, including teacher-training 
colleges. The combined enrolment of all 
these higher institutions was slightly 
more than 80,000 students. Japan is ex- 
ceeded only by the United States in the 
number of universities. In Japan there 
are 45 universities, 118 colleges, 61 higher 
trade and industrial colleges, and 158 
teacher-training institutions. These 
higher institutions had in 1938 a com- 
bined enrolment of 208,029. In 1935 
there were 937 doctor’s degrees conferred 
by Japanese universities. Higher educa- 
tion in Japan, as in Germany, is highly 
selective. In many cases the number ad- 
mitted is less than 10 percent of the 
number applying. Japan, unlike our 
country, is highly selective of those who 
wish to become teachers. Only about 20 
percent of those applying for admission 
to the Japanese normal schools gain ad- 
mission. 

Japanese youth know that their 
chances of getting the job they want 
with the government or in one of the 
big industries depend upon completion 
of work at any one of the six big im- 
perial universities or one of the leading 
private universities. The business of get- 
ting an education is serious and begins 
being serious as soon as youth leave 
elementary school, since it is right there 
that competitive examinations begin to 
control their destinies. Youth do not go 
to school for four or five or ten years of 





gently cultural and social indulgence, 

And what about teachers? Public. 
school teachers in Japan are goverp. 
ment officials, and are entitled to court 
rank and decoration. All teachers haye 
permanent tenure—so long as they do 
not have “dangerous thoughts.” Pro. 
visions are made for retirement. Sal. 
aries are low but probably compare 
favorably with those paid in comparable 
occupations. The salaries of primary 
teachers—the lowest paid group—are 
higher than those of policemen. A large 
majority of all Japanese teachers are 
men. Even in the elementary schools, 
with a total of 268,685 teachers, 181,092 
are men (1938). 

Education in Japan is financed in part 
by local communities, in part by prefec. 
tures (states), and in part by the na- 
tional government. About one-third of 
the cost of public education in Japan is 
borne by the national government. The 
national funds are distributed on the 
basis of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity thruout the country. More than 
three-fourths of the cost of higher edv- 
cation is borne by the national govern. 
ment. 

Japanese education is highly national- 


istic and is controlled by the central gov- . . 


ernment thru the Minister of Education. 
The national Department of Education 
compiles and requires the use of its text- 
books in elementary subjects dealing 
with morals, language, history, science, 
household management, and drawing. 
Even the words in songs must be those 
selected by the Department of Educa- 
tion or by the prefectural governors. 
The national government, thru Imperial 
Ordinances, controls all essential aspects 
of education, including curriculums, 
teacher qualifications, and entrance re- 
quirements. Academic freedom for 
teachers does not exist. 

The central control is equally rigid, 
or almost so, in the secondary schools 
and in the colleges and universities. 
Further governmental control of educa- 
tion is exercised by entrusting to the 
Minister of Education certain respon- 
sibilities toward Thought Control which 
has to do with “dangerous thoughts” or 
the “thought problem.” Prevention is 
recognized as an important remedial in- 
strument, so “morals” are taught two 
hours a week during the elementary and 
secondary schools and at least one hour 
a week in the higher schools. “Morals,” 
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in the elementary school, emphasize the 
precepts of filial piety and obedience to 
elders, frugality and industry, modesty, 
fidelity and courage. Later, emphasis is 
placed upon duties towards the state and 
society, with particular relation to the 
encouragement of loyalty and _patriot- 
js. Thought Control does not mean 
developing new ideas; it means making 
certain adherence to old ones. Those 
who do not learn their “morals” lessons 
well, or forget their early training, bring 
themselves to the attention of the police 
who use third-degree methods in sup- 
plementing or carrying on the program 
established by the Minister of Education. 

A bit of background seems to be in 
order at this point. When Commodore 
Perry and his “Black Ships” appeared in 
1853 and 1854 and persuaded the Japa- 
nese to turn to the West, there were 
many conservative Japanese who 
thought that was a bad thing to do. 
Indeed, there was considerable strife and 
some bloodshed over the matter, with 
the result that the Tokugawa family, 
which had ruled Japan for the past two 
hundred and fifty years, was cast aside, 
and the Emperor, who during that pe- 
riod had been a spiritual ruler, took over 
actual operation of the country. 

The Emperor had quite a problem on 
his hands. The reactionaries were op- 
posed to all Western ideas. The more 
progressive element showed signs of de- 
manding a new deal as a result of their 
first contacts with Western liberties and 
customs. The Emperor solved the prob- 
lem by impressing upon all his subjects, 
and especially the younger generation, 
the necessity for absolute loyalty to their 
“sacred, just, and infallible ruler.” Japan 
unquestionably was in a tight spot. She 
had set herself the task of catching up 
with Western progress in a hurry, and 
she wanted no monkey business out of 
the people while she was doing it. Edu- 
cation was the chief instrumentality, 
both for the catching up process and for 
preventing the people from getting 
ideas. In pursuance of this dual educa- 
tional objective, the Emperor Meiji, on 
October 30, 1890, issued the Imperial 
Rescript on Education which is still the 
accepted statement of the principles 
underlying the educational system: 


Our Imperial Ancestors have founded 
our Empire on a basis broad and everlast- 
ing, and have deeply and firmly implanted 
virtue; Our subjects ever united in loyalty 


and filial piety have from generation to 
generation illustrated the beauty thereof. 
This is the glory of the fundamental char- 
acter of our Empire, and herein lies the 
source of our education. Ye, Our subjects, 
be filial to your parents, affectionate to 
your brothers and sisters; as husbands and 
wives be harmonious, as friends true. Bear 
yourselves in modesty and moderation; 
extend benevolence to all; pursue learning 
and cultivate arts, and thereby develop 
intellectual faculties and perfect moral 
powers; furthermore, advance public good 
and promote common interests; always 
respect the Constitution and observe the 
laws; should emergency arise, offer your- 
selves courageously to the State; and thus 
guard and maintain the prosperity of Our 
Imperial Throne coeval with heaven and 
earth. So shall ye not only be Our good and 
faithful subjects, but render illustrious the 
best traditions of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the 
teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial An- 
cestors, to be observed alike by Their De- 
scendants and the subjects, infallible for 
all ages and true in all places. It is Our 
wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in 
common with you, Our subjects, that we 
may all attain to the same virtue, 


A copy of this Rescript is given to 
every school in the Empire. It is read 
in assembly each October 30th. It is also 
read on each graduation day, as well as 
on other important occasions. Thus the 
fundamental principle of Japanese edu- 
cation is loyalty to the Emperor. All the 
rest flow naturally from this central con- 
cept—willingness, even eagerness, to die 
for the Emperor; the suppression of 
“dangerous thoughts,” thru the bureau 
of Thought Control; self-denial, Spar- 
tan hardihood, physical fitness; and the 
motto of “no retreat.” Hirohito is wor- 
shipped as “The Son of Heaven” and 
is believed to be the one hundred and 
twenty-fourth in direct line of succession 
to the Sun Goddess. To do anything or 
to think any thoughts that would dis- 
please the Emperor is to affront and 
wantonly to assault the gods thernselves. 

Japanese school pupils, and indeed all 
Japanese, are taught to respect and 
revere everything connected with the 
Emperor. The pupils bow before the 
Rescript issued by the Empegor. They 
bow before the picture or the statue of 
the Emperor in their classroems.. They 
bow before their shr@mes. Bowing is the 
Japanese way of expressing respect and 
obeisance. That is why they require 
prisoners of war and people in occupied 





lands to bow before the Japanese soldiers. 

Shortly before the Restoration that 
began in 1867 the Emperor announced 
that henceforth education was to be so 
diffused that there should be no village 
with an ignorant family, or any family 
with an ignorant member. Now “ignor- 
ance” is a relative term with no exact 
meaning, but as the Japanese have inter- 
preted it, they have been highly success- 
ful in eliminating ignorance. The Jap- 
anese are supposed to read, but not to 
think nor to question. All of their school 
training contributes to this end. 

Nearly all Japanese are literate in a 
limited sense of the meaning of that 
word. Many of the seven or eight thou- 
sand Chinese characters in which the 
Japanese language is written are ‘abso- 
lutely meaningless to the average citi- 
zen. The vast number of foreign words, 
mostly English, in the modern Japanese 
dictionary are likewise without meaning 
to the average citizen. He does, how- 
ever, have adequate mastery for reading 
purposes of a limited vocabulary based 
on the three thousand Chinese charac- 
ters taught in the common schools. 

The Japanese are credited with being 
the greatest newspaper and magazine 
readers on earth. Newspaper circulation 
figures and the number. of magazines 
published in Japan would seem to bear 
out this claim. There are five daily news- 
papers in Japan with circulations in 
excess of one million each. There are 
only two in the United States. Three 
daily newspapers in Tokyo have an esti- 
mated circulation of one million or more 
each. New York City has only one 
newspaper (News) with a daily circula- 
tion above one million. Japan has more 
than 1100 daily newspapers with a 
combined circulation of 19,000,000. Sta- 
tistics show that in 1937 the number of 
magazines, including monthlies, semi 
monthlies, and quarterlies pubiished in 
Japan totaled 18,651. An ordinary news 
store carries from 200 to 700 different 
magazines. Over all of these publications 
there is‘strict government control to pre- 
vent distribution of “dangerousthoughts.” 
5. The combination of limited vocabu- 
lary and a strictly censored press has had 
the kind of effect you might expect it 
to have on the Japanese newspapers. 
Their columns are filled mainly with 
novels, love stories, scandalous tales of 
the great and the near great, long and 
juicy accounts of suicides and homicides, 
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and such news and propaganda as the 
government wants to have printed—all 
at a fourth-grade level of vocabulary. 

Japan’s educational problem, consid- 
ered in terms of the outcomes she de- 
sired, was much simpler than is our 
own. Three basic considerations contrib- 
uted to the simplification of Japan’s 
problem: [1] The long tradition of 
loyalty to the Emperor; [2] a homo- 
geneous population with a common 
tradition; [3] the complete absence of 
pretensions in the way of democratic 
principles. With these three basic con- 
siderations Japan was able to adopt, 
adapt, and assimilate what she would 
from the Western world without en- 
dangering her totalitarian structure. 

It is perfectly obvious that Japan, like 
Germany, has made effective and con- 
scious use of education as a basic instru- 
ment of national policy. Japan, unlike 
the United States, recognized more than 
seventy years ago that illiteracy and 
failure to develop individuals up to ap- 
proximately the limit of their potential- 
ities (for national purposes) were lux- 
uries in which she could not afford to 
indulge. We in the United States have 
been exceedingly wasteful of our human 
resources. To date we have failed to rec- 
ognize the importance of education from 
the point of view of national safety. We 
still assume that it is none of our busi- 
ness how poor or how little is the edu- 
cationa! offering in such states as Mis- 
sissippi or Arkansas. Japan has not made 
such a mistake. 

We have never realized how danger- 
ous an instrument education can be, nor 
have we sufficiently respected its poten- 
tialities. Both Germany and Japan pro- 
vide excellent examples of the danger. 
We have grossly underestimated the im- 
portance of education, excepting only 
that education which was provided in 
the schools that our own children at- 
tended. We wanted those schools to be 
good. We have failed to recognize the 
importance of education in a democ- 
racy, and we have failed to make proper 
utilization of education as an instru- 
ment of policy for the preservation, per- 
petuation, and continuous improvement 
of our democratic society. We have 
failed to recognize that education is the 
best means available to our society for 
providing equality of opportunity for 
all, regardless of race, creed, sex, eco- 
nomic status of parents, or place of 


birth. We must recognize that our na- 
tional safety and interest require a con- 
siderable measure of federal support for 
education, to the end that our economi- 
cally sub-standard areas shall not con- 


A VICTORY for the 





tinue to produce under-privileged citj- 
zens. In doing this, we must be careful 
to retain a large measure of state and 
local control over educational policies 
and programs. 


SCHOOLS of TENNESSEE 


IENDS OF EDUCATION in Tennessee are 
F rejoicing over the passage of a Gen- 
eral Education Bill there which will in- 
crease the state’s public-school appropri- 
ations for the coming biennium by $1,- 
620,750. Secretary A. D. Holt of the 
Tennessee Education Association, in 
The Tennessee Teacher, cites the follow- 
ing as especially deserving of credit for 
enactment of this bill, S. B. 84: 


Governor Prentice Cooper, who, faced 
with the prospect of radically declining 
revenues during the coming biennium, rec- 
ommended this increase in the state’s an- 
nual public-school appropriations, while 
recommending only one other major in- 
crease in expenditures for state functions. 

Senate Speaker Blan Maxwell, veteran 
crusader for adequate school support. 

Seventy-third General Assembly, whose 
members, without exception, came to the 
legislature determined to do something for 
their schools. 

Commissioner B. O. Duggan and the 
State Department of Education, who pre- 
pared the bill submitted to the Governor, 
ironed out weaknesses in it, and spent 
hours explaining provisions of the final 
bill to members of the legislature. 

W. A. Bass, president of the Tennessee 
Education Association, under whose cour- 
ageous leadership the teachers of the state 
waged one of the most successful cam- 
paigns in their history. 

The Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Tennessee Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Tennessee Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
American Legion, Tennessee Farm Bu- 
reau, Tennessee Grange, Tennessee Fed- 
eration of Labor, Brotherhoods of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Railroad Trainmen, Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order 
of Railroad Conductors, and other friends 
of education. 


Unanimity in the history of the sup- 
port of the measure is remarkable: On 
January 7 the Senate Committee on 
Education unanimously recommended 
the bill for passage; on January 8 the 


Senate unanimously passed it; on Janu- 
ary 12 the House Committee on Educa- 
tion unanimously recommended its pas- 
sage; on January 13 the House of Repre- 
sentatives unanimously passed it, with 
one amendment submitted by Commis- 
sioner Duggan; on January 14 the Sen- 
ate unanimously concurred in the House 
amendment; on January 18 Governor 
Cooper signed the measure and thereby 
won the unanimous gratitude of the 
friends of the schools in Tennessee. 
S. B. 84 provides: 


[1] An annual appropriation of $850, 
000 to be divided equally among all ele. 
mentary and highschool teachers and 
principals of the state as an emergency 
supplement to their present salaries—in- 
creasing all salaries by about $5.25 per 
month for eight months. 

[2] An annual appropriation of $7, 
250,000 for elementary schools with 
changes in the manner of distribution, 
which will further increase salaries. 

[3] An annual increase of $100,000 in 
the state’s highschool per capita fund. 

[4] An increase in appropriations for 
state institutions of higher education. 

[5] Seventy-five thousand dollars per 
annum for highschool transportation—the 
first state appropriation ever made here for 
highschool transportation. 

[6] Two hundred thirty thousand dol- 
lars for the first year of the biennium and 
$23,000 for the second year for purchase 
of free textbooks in grades four, five, and 
six; an increase of $45,000 in the annual 
appropriation for replacing free textbooks 
in grades one, two, and three. 

[7] An increase of $187,000 in appro 
priation for vocational education for the 
first year; $226,000 the second. 

[8] An increase of $25,000 in the an- 
nual state appropriation for vocational 
rehabilitation. 

[9] That teachers are automatically 
continued in service unless schoolboards 
notify them, in writing, of their dismissal 
at least thirty days before the close of the 
school term. 
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NELLIE CLIFT 


Teacher, Lodi Highschool, 
Lodi, Ohio 


HY SHOULD STUDENTS just emerging 

from childhood write autobiogra- 
phies? Thoughtfully I stared down at 
the next unit in the textbook. One wrote 
an autobiography after one had achieved 
an eminence or had lived a very long 
time and gained prophetic wisdom or 
had played the spectator in an unusual 
era. But what could students do? 

And especially those in my _ ninth- 
grade class. It was the most unsatisfac- 
tory one I had ever had. Oftentimes the 
classroom vanished and we separated 
into two groups and stood on either side 
of a wide high chasm. In one group 
were the healthy, happy, normal chil- 
dren and in the other, those which the 
faculty in the privacy of its meetings 
called the “humane society children.” 
They had been picked up by that or- 
ganization from the slums of the nearby 
city and had been placed in good foster 
homes in our village. 

They were a weak lot. In spite of the 
books I had read and the lecrures I had 
heard on the ideal teacher, I felt toward 
them as Miss Ophelia in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin felt toward Topsy. “She can’t b’ar 
me,” said Topsy. “She’d’s soon have a 
toad touch her.” No teacher would feel 
differently toward my Topsies, I told 
myself, thinking of Leon. He was a tall 
boy with pale blue eyes and a cleft 
palate who talked in a high metallic 
voice; and intuition rather than hearing 
told us what he was saying. The year 
before he had knocked a boy to the 
corridor floor and we were on our 
guard against him. 
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Ruth was small 
and graceful 





Berdine, a seventeen-year-old girl with 
a toothy grin and a shuffling walk, 
was even worse. She was in the class 
only because of her age, for she wrote 
an unintelligible scrawl and took no 
part in class discussions. She irritated 
me by sitting sideways in her chair and 
staring across the room altho I knew 
from her wary manner that she was 
aware of me. 

In contrast, Ruth was small and grace- 
ful, but she had run away from an 
orphanage and was fast becoming pop- 
ular with boys of undesirable character. 
She was sentimental and fawning in a 
manner especially detestable. 

Then there was David. He lived with 
his grandmother, and his parents came 
to visit him, but his belligerent attitude 
and actions made him a member of the 
humane society group. He was a prob- 
lem and I would be glad when he 
passed on to another teacher’s class. The 
other ten pupils in the abnormal group 
were as dull and uninteresting but not 
quite so irritating. 

They surely were not very good sub- 
jects for autobiographies, but we would 
try. The normal children would prob- 
ably enjoy the project. 

But their faces remained blank. 
“What can we write?” they asked. The 
others asked no questions, made no 
comments. Instead, they started to write. 
I had to work with the normal group. 
Most autobiographies started with an- 
cestors, I reminded them. What did 
they know about theirs? What were 
their first memories? What had hap- 
pened at school or at home that would 
be interesting to tell? The other chil- 
dren paid no attention to our discus- 
sions. I stared in wonder at their musing 
faces and focused eyes and suddenly felt 
that I was an idle visitor in a very busy 
household. 

The normal children finished their 
little histories but the others wrote on. 
Leon was on his twenty-first page; 
David on his seventeenth; Ruth on her 
nineteenth; and Berdine on her tenth. 
What a waste of paper hers would be. 

We read the completed manuscripts. 
All were interesting because of the bib- 
lical simplicity with which the words 
marched, but only Lois Ann’s revealed 
a really interesting personality. “I Grow 
Up” she called it and her cover showed 
three silhouettes, each one a little taller 
than the preceding one. Her chief prob- 


lem was her brother, Paul, who was 
always confiscating her pets. Her ac- 
count of the situations she created to 
show their parents what he was doing 
revealed an amusing resourcefulness. 
Her older sister became engaged and 
her excitement over her engagement 
ring puzzled Lois Ann. It wasn’t very 
big and it wasn’t very bright—not 
nearly as bright as the ones in the dime 
store. Her sister’s wedding, too, was a 
baffling experience. Everybody had 
worked for weeks getting ready for it 
and it was all’ over in an hour. We 
liked her little account. The class en- 
joyed its humor and I enjoyed its criti- 
cism of the antics of adults. 

Leon finally finished his autobiog- 
raphy and asked if he might read it 
to the class. Wondering at his eager- 
ness, I assented. “The first thing I re- 
member,” he began in a matter-of-fact 
way, “was a public spanking my mother 
gave me. I dropped a milk bottle in 
the park and the milk ran over the walk. 
Folks turned around and looked while 
she did it.” He told of the first time that 
the children at school had mimicked his 
strange, high voice. “Then I saw I 
didn’t talk like other people.” He liked 
school and the inference was that, altho 
he was alternately tormented and ostra- 
cized by the children, it was better than 
his home. After he entered the foster 
home, his experiences became happy 
with only an occasional unhappiness. 
He told about knocking the boy down 
in the corridor. “He happened to hit 
my arm that was still sore from vac- 
cination and it hurt awful. My hand 
flew out before I knew it.” He ended 
with the statement, “I am eighteen years 
old and I’ve never had a date and I 
don’t suppose I ever shall.” 

Ruth’s story shocked and gripped. 
Her simple telling and her childish in- 
nocence gave a sense of tragedy to mat- 
ter that might have been cheaply sen- 
sational. First, she pictured her father 
and mother grieving over the sudden 
death of her small brother. After while 
her father didn’t feel bad any more and 
became angry with her mother because 
she did. He began staying away from 
home in the evening and coming in 
late at night. Often Ruth awakened to 
hear her mother crying and her father 
talking in angry tones. Finally he 
stopped coming home. One day a man 





came to see her mother; and after he 
had gone, her mother cried and said 
that her father was going to get a 
divorce. Then came the illness of her 
mother and the loneliness of the or- 
phanage. “But now folks like me again,” 
Ruth said. “Lots of folks like me.” 

David's first sentence was an arrest- 
ing one. “Everybody was so big and | 
was so small,” he began and plunged 
into his narrative. One day some men 
moved something bigger and_ blacker 
than anything he had ever seen into the 
livingroom. Laughing, his mother sat 
down before it and banged out loud 
noises. He ran to a corner and cried. 
His mother and father laughed and 
called him cute. His fear of the big black 
thing grew and he wanted to kill it. 
One afternoon his mother went down 
to the grocery store and left him alone 
in the house. He got a hammer and hit 
and broke all the white things that made 
the noise. “I never saw any one cry as 
hard as my mother,” he said, “and |] 
never saw any one get as hard a whip- 
ping as I. They thought I had been 
awful bad.” Similar episodes followed. 

After he had finished, a deep silence 
held the class. Then Lois Ann spoke. 
“Their autobiographies are so much 
more interesting than ours.” She looked 
envious. 

Berdine of the toothy grin and the 
shuffling walk answered her. “We have 
lived. You kids haven't,” she said bit- 
terly. “But you wouldn’t want our 
memories.” 

Her memories? I thought of her ten- 
page scrawl. 

“Would you like to read your auto- 
biography, Berdine?” 

“Naw. You read it to yourself.” 

I did—with her help. A ball and chain 
wouldn’t have been more shackling 
than her memories. 

We went on to other work, and time 
passed. One night David stopped beside 
my desk. I looked up at his sensitive 
face, his eager gray eyes. 

“Am I acting better?” he asked. “I'm 
trying hard.” 

What was he talking about? Then I 
remembered. Once upon a time I had 
thought he was a problem. As I an- 
swered him, I made a discovery. For 
the class the chasm had disappeared; 
for me my Topsies no longer existed. 
These miracles the autobiographies had 
wrought. 
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DEMOCHKACY within the 


Local Education Association 


HAS BEEN POINTED OUT, until the point 

has become almost labored, that so- 
ciety has placed upon education and 
educators a great responsibility for the 
guardianship of the democratic phi- 
losophy. If teachers are to properly fulfil 
their obligation to the perpetuation of 
our democratic form of society, they 
must themselves sincerely believe in it, 
understand its principles, and conscien- 
tiously practice its methods. 

The past years have found many 
teachers writing curriculums and courses 
of study designed to foster democracy. 
Teachers have studied, discussed, and 
benefited from the contributions of the 
Educational Policies Commission and 
other groups that have attempted to 
show how we may tie the democratic 
concept more closely to our schools. But 
to look honestly at results, we realize 
we are still far from our goals. 

Can a person enthusiastically cham- 
pion democracy, but at the same time 
not make every effort to use it? Do 
teachers generally attempt to practice 
the use of democratic methods within 
their own professional organizations? 


TYPES OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Local teachers organizations may be 
grouped roughly into three general 
classifications: 

Type One, of which there are alto- 
gether too few, is the fully demo- 
cratic, professional education association. 
Within its membership are_ included 
all the professionally-trained classroom 
teachers and administrators, working 
and thinking as a part of one closely- 
knit professional body. Membership is 
refused no competent, ethical educator 
of the area from which the organiza- 
tion draws its members. The organiza- 
tion recognizes no professional hierarchy 
based upon school position. 

In such an organization it is recog- 
nized that all are equally a part of an 
important profession and that the big 
problems of education are the mutual 
concern of all. Each member realizes 


An article by two officers of the 
Manhattan (Kansas) Teachers 


Association 


Donald Parrish, President 


and 


Hoy Durham, Past-president 


and Chairman, Public Relations 
Committee 


his responsibility. Each recognizes that 
the opportunity exists for his contribu- 
tions to professional thinking to be 
blended into policies and plans of the 
profession. Each knows that he is led 
by officers chosen by the whole member- 
ship. The officers, in turn, realize a 
grave responsibility so to conduct them- 
selves and the affairs of the organiza- 
tion that it has respect and confidence of 
profession and public. 

Organizations of Type Two exist 
where classroom teachers and super- 
visors and administrators are organized 
into separate associations. Sometimes 
these groups cooperate in a fine spirit 
thru a federated council, but sometimes 
they have little to do with each other. 
Sometimes a high degree of mutual re- 
spect exists among the members of 
school staffs so organized. Such organ- 
izations have widened the democratic 
participation of teachers within their 
own organizations, and have developed 
some fine leaders. 

But the program of the classroom 
teacher group is sometimes not the pro- 
gram of the administrative and super- 
visory group. In some cases, such organ- 
izations have developed into pressure 
groups. A set-up exists that may, tho 
not necessarily, be the breeding ground 
for disunity and distrust. Tho significant 
contributions have come from these or- 
ganizations, in the interests of a higher 
degree of professional unity and pro- 
fessional democracy these groups should 
proceed rapidly to the true spirit—if not 
the actual formation—of an organiza- 
tion of Type One. 

Type Three is characterized by the 
idea that all organizations must be a 





hierarchy with an infallible head, to 
which all must look for guidance. 

Altho constitutionally elected officers 
may be chosen, the group looks to an 
administrative hierarchy on all matters 
of professional philosophy and policy. 
The teachers organization becomes a 
social club, a mere form thru which 
the hierarchy works, a “doer-of-minor- 
odd-jobs.” 

The teachers in these organizations 
feel little responsibility for professional 
policy; professional conduct is only 
what the individual is told to do. Yet, 
oddly, some interpret this as the most 
desirable situation. Within such groups 
dissent is seldom evident, but profes- 
sional alertness is usually at a low ebb. 
This condition can be the breeding 
ground for professional fascism. The 
teacher meekly finds his place along the 
sidelines, often becomes a “yes-man,” 
sometimes mildly applauds, but never 
actually plays the game. 

This type of organization is found 
within a corps of teachers which will 
not assume its just share of professional 
responsibility; and, again, where a domi- 
nating administration frowns on true 
democratic development. They are 
equally bad! 


GROWTH THRU DEMOCRATIC PRACTICE 


One grows by associating himself 
with and taking an active part in the 
development of dynamic movements 
that become greater than oneself. In the 
process of formulating philosophies and 
policies, gradual development takes place 
within the minds of the individuals who 
are a working part of the movement. If 
this be a democratic and professional 
movement, individuals learn the mean- 
ing of true democracy and real profes- 
sionalism. 

Group thinking and action can go a 
long way toward solving professional 
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and educational problems, once indi- 
vidual progress in the realization of the 
true meaning of democracy has been 
achieved. 

In not making themselves a part of 
such professional. groups, teachers have 
often denied themselves access to one 
of the most powerful agencies of per- 
sonal and professional growth. Some- 
times the deterrent has been a feeling 
that to organize is not proper. This has, 
perhaps, been due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the purpose and proper activities 
of such a group. Organization does not 
merely mean to associate with others to 
get something for oneself. Organiza- 
tion is just as logical for growth in 
thinking power, for greater service, and 
for mutual helpfulness. Some of the 
finest ideals in this land, the loftiest pro- 
fessional attitudes, the most valuable 
public services have been the outgrowth 
of highly organized professional groups. 
Democracy is not judged alone in terms 
of what the individual can get from 
it. Democracy is participation for the 
common good—others as well as self. 
One cannot pay his dues to the pro- 
fessional association, sit back, and feel 
that he has done his part. Each must 
pay his dues and become a working, 
thinking member. 

Sometimes an unfounded feeling ex- 
ists that teachers working for the 
broader aspects of education detract 
from the place of administration in edu- 
cation. Big men in administration en- 
courage real professional thinking and 
leadership within their schools. That 
administrators can select to serve in 
their schools those teachers capable of 
assuming professional responsibility, as 
well as being good teachers, is the high- 
est compliment that could be paid ad- 
ministration. 

The proper use of democracy does 
not mean that the education association 
is to usurp any of the ¢rue functions of 
school administration and control any 
more than it means that the association 
can assume the functions of teaching. 
The proper function of a democratic 
education association will be first the 
development of professional philosophy 
and policies. The broad educational 
policies should be the result of the de- 
liberations of the whole professional 
group. There are few persons or small 
cliques wise or just enough to do the 
thinking for an entire group of profes- 


sional people. Even if such a person or 
clique could be found, the loss thru stag- 
nation of the minds of the other indi- 
viduals of the professional body is too 
great a price to pay for benevolent 
leadership. 

Then too, as the result of der .ocratic 
group-action, an individual o: a small 
number of individuals will not need to 
carry the full brunt of responsibility 
for advocating new policies and be thus 
subject to criticism. Important policies 
will have behind them the support of 
the group because such policies have 
resulted from their own thinking. Ad- 
ministrators can then present proposed 
plans to the proper authorities with 
greater confidence. 

When teachers begin to work on an 
enlarged professional program, they are 
likely to find themselves in the position 
of the American laborer who did not 
know what to do with his new-found 
powers when finally he won the right 
to organization. To avoid this pitfall, 
teachers must advance steadily and gain 
power and skill in the proper demo- 
cratic processes as they proceed. How- 
ever, if the organization functions freely, 
democratically, and intelligently, and 
keeps at it long enough, it will develop 
within itself leadership which will bring 
it around to the big tasks confronting 
education. Then, out of such efforts will 
emerge a true philosophy of education, 
not superimposed from the top, but 
agreed upon by give and take, trial and 
error, discussion and compromise. 

We must place in positions of respon- 
sibility in our education associations 
those of ability and conviction, whether 
they be administrators or classroom 
teachers. But the methods of democracy 
are not being used properly unless due 
regard is given to a distribution of rep- 
resentation so that all viewpoints can 
enter into professional policymaking and 
interpretation. 

While representation should be se- 
lected on the basis of ability, we must 
remember that democracy develops its 
own leaders. This objective cannot be 
achieved by keeping the same persons 
in the same offices for long terms. We 
are under the obligation so to manage 
the work of the association that new and 
ever wider leadership is continually de- 
veloped. 

Among some groups democracy has 
been misunderstood to mean that all 





teachers must discuss and vote on every. 
thing. Application of democratic prin. 
ciples does not mean that each individ. 
ual must have a hand in each little de. 
tail. In a society as big and complex as 
ours, this can only lead to confusion and 
inefhiciency. Laws, legislatures, and 
boards of education must decide in a 
major way what will be adopted for use, 
But professional educators have great 
responsibility for formation of educa- 
tional philosophy and policies, working 
in a professional way to make them 
understood, and leading the proper au. 
thorities to see the values inherent jn 
their adoption. 

A democratic profession should be a 
united one. The local organization 
should be closely affiliated with the state 
and national associations. Programs of 
these organizations should be supported 
by the local association, and interpreted 
and applied to the local situation. On 
the other hand, out of the local organ- 
ization should develop plans and pro- 
grams that are passed on, further re- 
fined, and finally, perhaps, enter into 
formulation of plans and programs of 
state and national education associations, 

Another important democratic prin- 
ciple is that each person in the group 
must feel truly a part of that movement. 
The local association, since it can be 
organized in units small enough that the 
individual does feel this close relation- 
ship, becomes a most important unit in 
democratic professional organization. 

The local association should not, of 
course, limit its program to philosophy 
and policy-formation. It should promote 
those things from which the member- 
ship and the local community can bene- 
fit to a greater extent by group rather 
than individual action. Democratic pro- 
cedures provide the proper means for 
developing the local association’s pro- 
gram in these areas. 

There is often a feeling among teach- 
ers that the children in our schools do 
not accept their democratic responsi- 
bilities. Perhaps we should first ask our- 
selves whether we accept our democratic 
responsibilities within our profession. 
Democracy can and should start with 
the professional organizations. If this 
does become a practice, will not teachers 
be better able to assume leadership in 
the world that is now beginning to take 
shape thru the extension of the demo- 
cratic philosophy? 
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NEA Journal WAR GUIDE 





RACTICAL suGGEsTIONS for the use of “War Materials in the 

School Curriculum” are given in The Civic Leader for 
February 15, 1943. Teachers may secure copies of this issue for 
¢ from Civic Education Service, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Order publications of the NEA and its departments from the 
Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. Unless other- 
wise indicated, secure government publications from the Super- 
intendent of Documents [Supt. Doc.], Washington, D. C. Make 
money order or check out to Superintendent of Documents. 
Starred items have appeared in previous War Guides. 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


* What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime—state- 
ment by the Educational Policies Com. 1943. 32p. 10¢. NEA. 


* Wartime Handbook for Education. 1943. 64p.15¢.NEA. 


Checklist for School Safety in Wartime—called by the 
OCD: “an invaluable aid to wartime preparedness in schools.” 
1943- 37p- 25¢. NEA. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility in Time of War. 1943. 
16p. 5¢. lowa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa City. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Civilian Defense—a selection of available guide books and 
pamphlets. 1942. 24p. Free. Lib. of Congress, Wash., D. C. 


Education and the War—a selected and annotated bibliog- 
raphy in The Pamphileteer for Nov.-Dec. 1942. $1. For infor- 
mation about placing orders for all pamphlets thru one agency, 
write Pamphlet Distributing Co., 313 W. 35th St., NYC. 


CHILDREN AND THE WAR 


Community Child Care Packet—including “Make it for 
the Children,” “Uses for Waste Materials,” “Young Children 
and the War,” and other items. $2.75. Assn. for Childhood Edu- 
cation, 1201 16th St., NW, Wash., D. C. 


School Children and the War. Dec. 1942. 4p. 2¢. Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, NYC. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
Charting the Three R’s of 1943—a planning guide for 


teachers and school administrators en price and rent control and 
rationing. Dec. 1942. 14p. Free. Selected Bibliography on War- 
time Consumer Problems. 1942. 6p. mimeo. Free. Buy Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables for Wartime Meals. 1942. 4p. Free. How 
To Stop Inflation. 1942. 10p. Free. Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Wash., D. C. 


Food for Growth—Food tor Freedom. 1942. 4p. folder. 
Free. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash., D. C. 


How Can We Make Rationing Work for Us?—discus- 
sion guide No. 1, 1943. Free. Your War and Your Wages. 1943. 
Free. Office of War Information, Wash., D. C. 


My Part in This War: Helping on the Home Front. 
1943. 80p. 25¢. Consumer Education Study of Natl. Assn. of 
Secondary-School Principals, NEA, Wash., D. C. 


OPA Bulletin for Schools and Colleges—issued from 
time to time by Educational Services Branch, OPA. Available 
free thru regional OPA office. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Out of the Many—One, a plan for intercultural education. 
1942. 14p. For information write Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, 221 W. 57th St., NYC. 





Twelve Million Negro Americans. 1942. 24p. 5¢. Under- 
standing Our Neighbors—A Factual Study of America’s Major 
Race Problem. 1942. 32p. 10¢. Conference on Education and 
Race Relations, 710 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 


School Correspondence—Intersectional and Interna- 
tional, 1942. 22p. Free from local Red Cross chapter. 


MUSIC, PLAYS, AND RADIO 


Music Education in Wartime is theme of Music Educators 
Journal, Jan. 1943. 25¢. Music Educators Natl. Conf., Chicago. 


Partial List of Latin-American Music Obtainable in 
U.S.—sheet music, band and orchestra arrangements, phono- 
graph records, and books containing Latin-American composi- 
tions. 10¢. Pan American Union, Wash., D. C. 


A Handbook of War Savings School Assembly Pro- 
grams. 1942. 78p. Songs for Schools at War (one copy to a 
teacher); War Savings Radio Scripts for Schools at War. Free. 
Education Section, War Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury Dept., 
Wash., D. C, 


Spring Revision, Radio Calendar of the American Assn. 
of School Administrators lists many radio programs dealing 
with the war. Free from this NEA Department. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS, HEALTH, AND NUTRITION 


Health Education—Helpful in peacetime or wartime. 1941. 
368p. $1.50. Quantity discounts. NEA. 


Health in Schools—2oth Yearbook AASA. 1942. 544p. $2. 
Quantity discounts. NEA. 


Physical Fitness—a bibliography. 1943. 12p. Single copies, 
25¢; 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5. American Lib. Assn., 
520 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


* Physical Fitness thru Physical Education—Victory 
Corps Series Pamphlet 2. 1942. 102p. 25¢. Supt. Doc. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


After the Bomber Comes the Builder by G. Bromley 
Oxnam—will the peace be one of hate or justice? 8p. 3¢. Com- 
mission on World Peace of Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago. 


America’s Part in World Reconstruction by Henry A. 
Wallace—address given on 86th anniversary of Wilson’s birth. 
6p. Free. Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 8 W. goth St., NYC. 


Education for War and Peace by Stanford Workshop on 
Education for War and Peace. 1942. 39p. 25¢. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford Univ., Calif. 


International Organization after the War—Unit 15 of 
“Problems in American Life” series for secondary-school teach- 
ers. 1943. 64p. 30¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. For information 
about other units, see page A-64. 


For a Better Postwar Agriculture (1942. 48p.); Relief for 
Europe (1942. 59p.); Urban Redevelopment and Housing, a 
Program for Postwar (1941. 24p.); When Demobilization Day 
Comes (1942. 36p.) These and other planning pamphlets are 
available at 25¢ each from Natl. Planning Assn., 800 21st St., 
NW, Wash., D. C. 


Human Rights and the World Order. 1942. 32p. 5¢. Com- 
mission to Study Organization of Peace, 8 W. 4oth St., NYC. 


Jewish Postwar Problems—a study course in eight units. 
For information: American Jewish Com., 386 4th Ave., NYC. 
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Organizing the New World Order for Victory and 
Peace by T. V. Soong. 1942. 4p. Free. United China Relief, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, NYC. 


Prelude to Victory by James B. Reston. Called by its author 
“an outburst of temper against anything and anybody who is 
concentrating on anything but winning this war.” 1942. 214p. 
Pocket-book ed., 1230 6th Ave., NYC. 25¢ plus 5¢ postage. 


Religious Groups and the Postwar World by Benson Y. 
Landis. 1942. 7p. 3¢. Natl. Conference of Christians & Jews, 381 
4th Ave., NYC. 


A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable Peace. 1942. 
104p. 25¢. Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Dur- 
able Peace, 297 4th Ave., NYC. 


The Role of the Races in Our Future Civilization— 
theme of the June 1942 News Bulletin of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. Annual subscription, 50¢. 112 E. roth St., 
NYC. 


S. Res. 91—calling for Senate approval of purposes and prin- 
ciples in the Atlantic Charter. Submitted Feb. 4, 1943. Copies 
may be secured from Senator Gillette, Senate Office Bldg., 
Wash., D. C. 


Victory for Humanity by Albert W. Palmer. 1942. 8p. Single 
copy 3¢; $1 per hundred. Churchmen’s Committee for a Chris- 
tian Peace, Room 615, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 


World Federation—What Are the Difficulties? (1942. 
24p.); The Coming Generation in Europe (1942. 20p.)—these 
and other pamphlets available at 1o¢ each from the Postwar 
World Council, 112 E. roth St., NYC. 


RECREATION IN WARTIME 


Parties Plus—for wartime recreation. 1943. 64p. 50¢. Natl. 
Recreation Assn., 315 4th Ave., NYC. 


Training Volunteers for Recreation Service. 1942. 58p. 
50¢. Natl. Recreation Assn. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Speech for Morale by Arnold E. Melzer—practical sugges- 
tions for the teacher of speech. 1942. 15p. Free. Natl. Forensic 
League, Ripon, Wis. 
UNITED NATIONS 

The Americas Cooperate for Victory. 16p.; The Inter- 
American Movement—an Outline, 1942. 14p. Single copies of 
each free to teachers and librarians. Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Wash., D. C. 


An Atlas of the USSR; Australia and the Australians; 
Netherlands East Indies—in the “America in a World at War” 
series. Each 1942, 32p., 10¢. Oxford University Press, NYC. 


Bibliographies on India; the Near East; China (each, 10¢ for 
highschool lists, 15¢ for college); Philippines (10¢ for high- 
school or college); Turkey, 10¢; Egypt, 10¢; Iran, Iraq, and 
Afghanistan, 15¢; the Arabian Peninsula, Palestine, Syria, and 
the Lebanon, 15¢. Mimeographed lists of books which interpret 
these countries thru their peoples. East and West Assn., 40 E. 
49th St., NYC. 


British Official Statements, Speeches of Winston Churchill, 
and other materials available free from British Information 


Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC. 


Changing China; Land of the Soviets—each 1942, 94p. 40¢. 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52 St., 


NYC. 


Cultural Bases of Hemispheric Understanding—articles 
printed in English and Spanish. 1942. 94p. Free. Institute of 
Latin-American Studies, University of Texas, Austin. 





Half of Humanity—Far Eastern Peoples and Prob. 
lems (1942. 48p.); Crying Peace, Peace, When There Is No 
Peace (1942. 13p. 10¢). The Church Peace Union, 70 5th Ave. 
NYC. 


Inter-American Friendship thru the Schools (Office of 
Education Bulletin 1941, No. 10) 61p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


Pan American Day; Know Your Neighbor; The Americas 
in a World at War; Ask Me Another; La Casa de America (in 
Spanish or Portuguese); plays, pageants, and radio presenta. 
tions—Pan America’s Reception, Christ of the Andes, Let Us Be 
Friends, Great Names in Latin American History, A Tribute to 
Pan America, Latin American Gifts to the World. Use in 
planning Pan American Day Observances for April 14. One 
copy of each item is available free to teachers from Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Wash., D. C. Ask for information concerning other 
materials. 


Tale of a City—the Nazis in Warsaw. 1942. 24p. Free. 
Office of War Information, Wash., D. C. 


Russia’s Role in War and Peace is the theme of the 
American Observer for Feb. 8, 1943. 


VICTORY GARDENS 


Victory Garden Loan Packets—may be kept for 2 weeks, 
Free. Office of Education Information Exchange, Wash., D. C, 


Victory Gardens, Misc. Pub. No. 483 of U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. General information for inexperienced gardener—what 
to grow, how to prepare and fertilize the soil, how and when 
to plant, how to care for plants, how to utilize crop. 1943. 16p. 
5¢ each; $1 per 100. Supt. Doc. 


VISUAL AIDS 
Films for America at War—essential information on 114 


war-related films. 1943. 98p. $1. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Pl., Wash., D. C. 


Set of 12 maps covering all combat areas in the war. 19” x 24”. 
$1 a set, plus 10¢ postage. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., 
NYC. 

The United Nations Fight for Freedom—a poster of flags 
of United Nations. Free. Office of War Information, Wash., 
D. C. Many other posters also available free. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINING 


Annotated List of Ten Best Books on Military Occu- 
pations. Mimeo. sheet. 25¢. Occupational Index, New York 
Univ., NYC. 


Wartime Occupations (Misc. 2976) 1942. 15p. Free. Office 
of Education, Wash., D. C. 


Visual Aids—mimeographed list of references for vocational 
training courses for war production. Misc. 3483 Ref. FE-ND. 
1942. 76p. Free. Office of Education, Wash., D. C. 


Wartime Vocational Training—the need for joint action 
by public officials, educators, businessmen. Prepared by Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Admin. and Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. 1943. 8p. Free. Chamber of Commerce, Wash., D. C. 


WAR FACTS 
America’s Battlefronts—where our fighting forces are. 1943. 
g6p. 25¢. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., NYC. 


Germany at War—twenty key questions and answers. 1942. 
g6p. 25¢. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., NYC. 


Modern Japan. 1942. 93p. 40¢. American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52nd St., NYC. 


*W hat Can I Do?—The citizen’s handbook for war, issued by 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Illustrated by Gluyas Wil- 
liams. 1942. 48p. Free. Local defense council. 
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HECALUG 


After full discussion with the Children’s Bureau, the Department of Agriculture, 
and U. S. Employment Service, the War Manpower Commission has released a 
statement on policy for the employment of youth in wartime. The following decalog 
is adapted from that statement. It is designed to assure youth an opportunity to con- 
tinue and complete its education consistent with the needs of war. 


l School attendance laws and child-labor 
standards embodied in state and federal 
laws should be preserved and enforced. 


c No one under fourteen years of age 
should be employed fulltime or parttime 
as a part of the hired labor force. 


3 Youth under eighteen years of age may 
properly be employed only at wages paid 
adult workers for similar job performance 
and in work suited to their age and 
strength, avoiding all occupations that are 
hazardous or detrimental to health or 
welfare. 


4 Youth aged fourteen or fifteen may 
properly be employed only when qualified 
older workers are not available and the 
employment is not in manufacturing or 
mining occupations. 


a Inschool youth may properly be em- 
ployed only to the extent that the com- 
bined school and work activities involve 
no undue strain, and that combined work 
and school hours, at least for youth under 
sixteen, do not exceed eight per day. 


b Inschool youth should not be employed 
during school hours unless the Area or Re- 
gional Manpower Director has determined 
that temporary needs of an emergency 
character cannot be met by full use of 
other available sources of labor. 


7 When wartime emergency cooperative 
arrangements have been entered into with 
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school authorities for the parttime em- 
ployment of inschool youth as a part of 
the school program, the employer should 
be responsible for certifying to the school 
authorities that such employment will be 
in conformity with state and federal laws 
governing employment of minors. 


Hi When it is necessary to transport young 
people to and from work, safe and ade- 
quate means of transportation should be 
provided. The period of work and trans- 
portation should not exceed ten hours a 
day. 


q Where youth under eighteen years of 
age are recruited in groups for agricul- 
tural work requiring them to live away 
from home, assurances should be furnished 
by appropriate community or other agen- 
cies that suitable living conditions, sani- 
tary facilities, health protection, supervi- 
sion, and leisuretime activities will be 
provided. In no case should youth aged 
fourteen or fifteen be recruited for work 
requiring them to live away from home 
except where such work is in connection 
with programs conducted by recognized 
youth-serving agencies that provide close 
supervision. 


10 Any youth interested in work in an- 
other area should not leave his own area 
in search of work without first registering 
for employment at the nearest local office 
of the United States Employment Service 
or other agency designated by the War 
Manpower Commission and presenting 
evidence of parental consent. 
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N THE 1840’s—our country was in the 
| throes—even as now—of struggle and 
readjustment. It was not a global conflict 
that challenged America then, but our 
people were expanding their vision 
“from sea to shining sea.” 

When this nation was born out of a 
fight for freedom, it was restricted 
mainly to the eastern slopes of the Alle- 
ghanies. The peace treaty that came at 
the close of the Revolution extended 
our national horizons to the Mississippi. 
Land-hungry settlers immediately began 
to stream westward, settling the wood- 
lands and prairies—adding new stars to 
the flag. 

With this rapid growth of our youth- 
ful nation naturally came vital prob- 
lems. Wild speculation in western lands 
brought widespread financial difficulties. 
The bottom fell out of the fur trade; 
farm prices went down until bacon was 
so cheap that it was sometimes used 
for fuel in steamboats plying our west- 
ern rivers. Corn would bring scarcely 
enough to pay for the “gunnybags” in 
which it was shipped. Americans were 
discouraged, restless. 

Mountain men, following in the wake 
of Lewis and Clark, had charted another 
vast realm beyond the Rockies. Tales 
they brought back of a land of smiling 
valleys, leaping streams, abundant game 
and fish, stirred settlers in our border- 
lands. Sailors added to the lure. Mission- 
aries, responding to the call of the In- 
dians for the “White Man’s Book of 
Heaven,” returned with glowing ac- 
counts of Oregon. One school teacher, 
Hall Kelley of Boston, caught “Oregon 
fever” and spread it thru enthusiastic 
pamphlets and preaching. 

All this helped to fire the hearts of 
men and women with the desire to 
go to Oregon. And thousands did 
go. Braving the dangers of Indian-in- 
fested plains and mountains, of desert 
stretches, these pioneers rolled along in 
their covered wagons over the old Ore- 
gon Trail. From every state east of the 
Mississippi and from many countries 
of Europe came those oxteam pioneers. 
The old West was the transplanted East. 
It was a product of the blended North 
and South. 

It will be one hundred years ago this 
coming autumn, that the first of their 
covered wagon trains finally achieved 
the goal, the Whitman Mission. Some 
travel-worn pioneers even struggled on 


AN ALL-AMERICAN 


down the Columbia that same year into 
the valley of the Willamette. Besides the 
warm welcome of a scattered few other 
struggling settlers, there was little of 
cheer. It was the rainy season. They 
were wellnigh exhausted, had scant food 
and clothes, and were haunted by mem- 
ories of loved ones left in graves along 
the trail. Yet they began to swing their 
axes in the woods and build their cabins. 
The American way of life was ahead 
of them. 

Here was one heartening thought: 
Oregon had just declared its independ- 
ence of Britain. A group of Americans 
—trappers, missionaries, settlers—had on 
May 2, 1843, created a provisional gov- 
ernment under the Stars and Stripes, 
at Champoeg. Frontier problems had 
brought these pioneers together. There 
was need then, as now, for concerted 
action to protect homes against wolves 
and savages. Besides, one of their num- 
ber, who had amassed considerable 
property, had died without heirs. His 
estate must be properly administered. In 
the spirit of those who drew up the 
“Mayflower Compact” and of those who 
drafted the “Articles of the Watauga 
Association” in old Tennessee, these 
Oregon pioneers organized as American 
freemen to solve their problems. 

Here was the first civil government 
set up in our land beyond the Rockies. 

In the face of opposition of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, the settlers were 
called together. A committee drew up a 
plan of action. Discussion followed. 
Then Joe Meek, from Virginia, called 
for “a divide.” The vote was fifty 
against, fifty-two for setting up of a 
provisional government. Two of the 
Hudson Bay attaches, at outs with the 
company, voted with the Americans. 
May second has ever since been com- 
memorated by the state of Oregon. 

Nineteen-hundred forty-three is an 
all-American centennial year. We shall 
do well in these testing days to recall 
the spirit of the stalwarts who carried 
civilization across a continent—who 
gave us a two-ocean country. 

Why take time in these strenuous 
days to commemorate that stirring past? 
Let this letter, written recently to Wal- 





ter Meacham of Oregon, give one ap. 
swer: “I read with great interest your 
interesting article, on page A-4667 in 
the Congressional Record of December 
15, 1942. When I was in France in 1918 
I read a book about the old Oregon 
Trail, and it made me a better soldier.” 

During a recent trip across the con. 
tinent, I spoke to groups of soldiers on 
the story of America’s making. Their 
interest was keen. One officer com. 
mented: “Our boys need to get a more 
intimate knowledge of what America 
means.” Soldiers are not the only ones 
who need to get closer to that epic. If 
we knew better what it cost to put the 
stars in our flag, we would work harder 
to back the boys fighting to keep those 
stars shining there. Winning the war 
is our first duty; keeping it won is a 
close second. A vital part of this second 
responsibility rests on our teachers right 
now. 

America, literally, is a land of all na- 
tions. How are we implanting in the 
hearts of those who have come to help 
build America the fine ideals which 
inspired the founders of this land? 

Not long ago a lecture dealing with 
American pioneers on the road to Ore- 
gon was given in an eastern highschool, 
most of whose students heard little or 
no English in their homes. At the close 
a young man said, “If we could have 
our history taught like that, we'd feel 
like saluting the flag. We're required 
to salute it, but most of us don’t know 
what it is all about.” 

Evidently these students, like many 
others, were being fed merely the husks 
of history. Facts of history are of basic 
importance, but life-giving lessons are 
vital to the preservation of our civiliza- 
tion. Our main problem is to make the 
story of America’s making come to life. 
Stories of America’s pioneering are of 
import here. Let youth help save the 
fading trails, reclaim the story spots 
around which pioneer drama was en- 
acted—and history will begin to glow. 

In the all-American centennial com- 
memorating the Old Oregon Trail is a 
golden opportunity. Alert teachers will 
seize upon this chance to help enrich 
history and geography, language and 
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literature, science and nature study, art 
and music. How? Well, try an “Infor- 
mation, please” with such questions as 
these: 

What two brothers from Virginia 
played outstanding roles in the explo- 
ration of the West? What youth from 
Kentucky after a trek to Oregon, dis- 
covered the geysers of the Yellowstone? 
Many of the boys and girls will not 
know well the stories of William and 
George Rogers Clark. Many will not be 
acquainted with John Colter, who told 
tall tales of spouting springs. Similar 
questions can be based on Wilson Price 
Hunt and his Astorians, who opened 
the Oregon Trail; Joseph Reddeford 
Walker, discoverer of the Yosemite; the 
New York heroines, Narcissus Prentiss 
Whitman and Eliza Hart Spalding, 
who went with their missionary hus- 
bands in 1836 to plant missions among 
the Indians beyond the Rockies; John 
Ball of New Hampshire who taught the 
first school in old Oregon; John C. Fre- 
mont who won fame as a “Pathfinder.” 

Oregon has its Albany, Portland, Sa- 
lem, Dallas, Bridgeport. It is recreation 


A pioneer caravan 
passing the Devil's 
Gate,afamous 
landmark of the Old 
Oregon Trail. This is 
a painting by W. H. 
Jackson, who as a 
youth followed the 
old trails. Later— 
even after he was in 
his hundredth year 
—he portrayed the 
stirring epic of the 
West. 


for boys and girls to trace the path of 
the pioneers across our land by finding 
the names they placed on it. Such les- 
sons serve to link every part of our coun- 
try with every other part as “one nation 
indivisible.” 

Ask pupils to gather from their family 
lore stories that link the pioneering of 
America. Give them opportunity to 
bring to class some old relic and tell 
its story. 

For the centennial there will be Days 
of Remembrance. May Second—“Cham- 
poeg Day”—is one. There is time to 
prepare spirited programs, perhaps plays 
and pageantry depicting the story of 
Champoeg. Please do not put gray 
beards on the pioneers. Those who made 
the conquest of the West were in the 
vigor of youth. 

Another time of remembrance will 
come in October. That is the month 
when—one hundred years ago—the 
“cow column,” a caravan of oxteams, 
came down the Blue Mountains to the 
Whitman Mission. Where shall depend- 
able help be obtained by those who 
would get that all-American epic in its 
verities? 

[1] The Oregon Plan, a pamphlet out- 
lining activities for various grades and list- 
ing books, poems, songs. A booklet, is- 
sued by the Oregon State Council of the 
American Pioneer Trails Associations, is 


also available from Secretary Walter 


Meacham, 1605 N.W. 14th Ave., Portland. 
[2] Washington Irving’s Astoria (1853, 
Putnam) 


[3] Howard R. Driggs’ Westward 
America (1942, Lippincott) 

[4] Francis Parkman’s Oregon Trail 
(1930, Winston) 

[5] Donald C. Peattie’s Forward the 
Nation (1942, Putnam)—the Lewis and 
Clark story. 

[6] Ezra Meeker’s Oxteam Days (1923, 
World Book)—firsthand experiences of a 
pioneer of the 1850’s who, after more than 
half a century of helping build our North- 
west, led in reclaiming the Oregon Trail. 


Thirty-seven years have passed since 
that picturesque pioneer, Ezra Meeker, 
trekked in a rebuilt prairie schooner 
across the Oregon Trail. His purpose 
was to restore the historic trail for all 
time. He enlisted boys and girls in 
schools along the trail, who erected en- 
during monuments to mark it. Thru 
the years since then Ezra Meeker’s work 
has been carried forward. In 1930 the 
Old Oregon Trail, with the Proclama- 
tion of the Covered Wagon Centennial 
by President Hoover, was lifted into the 
national limelight. Hundreds of monu- 
ments now mark story spots along it. 

One aim of this year of observance 
is to carry to completion the memorial- 
ization of the Old Oregon Trail. With 
the willing help of the boys and girls 
of our schools and their elders we can 
do it. In this accomplishment and in 
learning the great story of old Oregon— 
we all shall “dedicate ourselves to the 


great task remaining before us.” In the 
renewed spirit of the pioneers who 
made America, we shall keep America. 














NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Catirornia—Charles Cavanaugh Han- 
cock, Iva Branch Welch. 

District oF CoLtumBia—Wilbur F. 
Murra. 

Orecon—Sue M. Amacher. 

Wyominc—D. Dave Darland. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Pre-induction Driver Training 


sy Srresstnc the need for skilful drivers in 
our automotive army, military officials 
have asked that pre-induction training in 
skilful handling of automobiles and in 
recognition of safety factors involved be 
included in highschool programs. The 
NEA and the U. S. Office of Education 
and other organizations interested in high- 
way safety and driver training have pre- 
pared three publications to aid highschool 
teachers and principals in meeting this 
need. The tentative titles of these publica- 
tions are Pre-Induction Training Course 
Outline; Instructor's Manual in Pre-induc- 
tion Driver Education; How Your School 
Can Help the Army Train Its Drivers. For 
further information write to the Office of 
Quartermaster General, Military Training 
Division, Temporary Building “A,” Wash- 
ington, D. C. Your state department of 
education, whose cooperation has been 
sought, will give assistance in organizing 
these highschool courses. 


“Blackout” Spots 


yy Arsenat Technical Highschool’s Com- 
munity Service Division (Indianapolis) 
hands out “blackout” spots at lunch time. 
Victory Corps members, trained in nutri- 
tion, drop a black pasteboard square on 
trays of students whose lunches are below 
nutrition standards. 


Good Neighbors 


y¥vIn Puoenrx, Arizona, highschool stu- 
dents of Spanish are writing letters to 
pupils in “adopted” schools in Guatemala, 
Venezuela, Chile, and Mexico. Some 1500 
highschool boys and girls are also prepar- 
ing to discuss “Our Neighbors Up and 
Down the Road,” in a planned public-dis- 
cussion contest on inter-American relations. 


They Also Serve... 


sx Pupits in the Winnetka Public Schools 
have taken over the care of schoolgrounds 
to relieve a janitor for war service. In addi- 
tion to contributing to the war effort, the 
children learn care of public property and 
cooperation. Sixth-grade children work 
with kindergarten children, fifth graders 
with first graders, and so on, on the por- 
tion of the grounds assigned to their grade. 


Patriotic Consumers 


yy Tue following checklist of responsi- 
bilities which all highschool students may 
well assume as patriotic consumers has 
been developed by the Working Staff on 
Consumer Education in the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with other fed- 
eral agencies concerned with consumer 
education. Why not mimeograph this 
checklist or publish it in the school paper, 
encouraging each student to measure him- 
self by it? 

[1] Take the best care possible of per- 
sonal things—clothing, bicycle, bedroom 
furnishings, household equipment, etc. 

[2] Waste nothing—food, clothing, fuel, 
and other things. 

[3] Turn over discarded clothing to 
agencies and individuals who can use it. 

[4] Dress simply, adequately, and in 
good taste as befits a highschool pupil in 
wartime, 

[5] Mend and make over “old” clothes 
to wear to school and elsewhere. 

[6] Take good care of textbooks and 
school equipment. 

[7] Do everything possible to prevent 
waste of paper, pencils, chalk, wood, paints, 
and other materials. 

[8] Share things with neighbors and 
friends. Pooling is patriotic. 

[9] Acting thru the local salvage com- 
mittee, help collect scrap rubber, metals, 
tin cans, rags, kitchen fat, and other criti- 
cal materials requested by the government; 
turn in these materials to salvage depots; 
and convert the earned money to War Sav- 
ings. 

[10] Know how to get and use ration 
books. Obey all rationing regulations. 

[11] Buy within posted ceiling prices 
when making purchases. 

[12] Do everything possible to reduce 
unnecessary spending. Buy only things 
which are absolutely needed. Purchase war 





stamps with money which has thereby been 
saved. 

[13] Look for quality as well as price 
when buying goods, also read labels and 
make certain that weights and measures 
are correct. 

[14] Buy regularly as many War Stamps 
and Bonds as possible. 

[15] Take part in types of recreation 
which are near home and which are free 
or inexpensive. 

[16] Live within one’s personal and 
family income. Plan to pay off debts as 
rapidly as possible. Pay cash for what js 
purchased instead of charging things or 
borrowing from others. 

[17] Keep a record of earnings, savings, 
and expenditures in order to plan a more 
effective use of one’s personal income and 
outlay. 

[18] Eat the right foods and get enough 
sleep and recreation every day so as to keep 
in the best of health. 

[19] Refrain from wasting time as well 
as money. 

[20] Use every opportunity to volunteer 
one’s service for the war effort. 

[21] Help with household and family 
duties around the home and in the neigh- 
borhood. 

[22] Help to keep household equipment 
in good condition. 

[23] Make simple repairs around the 
house. 

[24] Help others to understand and to 
abide by government wartime regulations 
affecting consumers. 

[25] Use the telephone only for neces- 
sary calls. 

[26] Walk when possible. Do not travel 
unless necessary. Avoid rush hours and 


peak travel periods. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Defense Commission on 
War and Peace 


vy THE EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE of the NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education met in Chicago in 
February and reaffirmed its conviction that 
“the greatest contribution education can 
make toward winning the war is to pro- 
vide the best possible training for our youth 
before they enter the armed services of 
become producers of materials and services 
needed in maintaining the effectiveness of 
our military forces and our civilian popula- 
tion. They must have a sound, funda- 
mental education and a basic understand- 
ing of, and loyalty to, the basic principles 
of democracy, as well as specific training 
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adapted to their individual abilities and 
interests.” It also made significant pro- 
nouncements directing attention of leaders 
tothese pertinent problems: Education and 
afterwar problems; danger of educational 
decline; the emergency in education can 
only be met by federal aid; education at 
the peace table; higher education and the 
war; child labor; juvenile delinquency; 
German and American training of youth; 
the Hatch Act; education of discharged 
soldiers. 


Department of Higher Education 


LasT SUMMER at the Denver convention 
the NEA Representative Assembly author- 
ized the re-establishment of the NEA De- 
partment of Higher Education. On Feb- 
ruary 25 representatives of institutions of 
higher learning met at St. Louis, adopted 
a Constitution, and elected officers for the 
new Department: President, H. B. Wells, 
president, Indiana University; vicepresi- 
dent, Walter P. Morgan, president-emeri- 
tus, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb; secretary-treasurer, Alonzo 
", Myers, New York University. Members 
of Executive Committee—Eugene  S. 
Briggs, president, Phillips University, 
Enid, Okla., W. M. Mallon, S. J., St. Louis 
University. Three additional members of 
the Committee will be elected by the Coun- 
cil of allied groups. 


Paraguayan Guests at the NEA 


yy A rea in honor of five teachers from 
Paraguay was recently held at NEA head- 
quarters. The teachers, who are in the 
United States as guests of the State De- 
partment, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, NEA staff 
members informally became _ac- 
quainted with the work of the Association 
thru a tour of the headquarters building. 
Since education is a means of promoting 


met the 


and 


international goodwill, and that educa- 
tion frequently is furthered most effec 
tively thru personal contacts, members of 
the staff are especially glad to welcome 
to the NEA teachers from other countries. 


Service Man Becomes Life Member 


Sv I was cALLep to the armed forces last 
\pril and no doubt my membership in the 
NEA has lapsed. However, it is my wish 
to continue membership as I fully intend 
to return to my profession at the end of 
this conflict. In the last issue of Tue 
Journat I noticed the deferred payment 
plan for Life Membership and wish to 
take advantage of it. The NEA is doing 
fine work.—Pvt. Julian R. Doggett, HA. 
& HQ. Sqdn., 2nd Training Sqdn. C. 


Executive Secretary 
Agnes Samuelson of 
the lowa State Teach- 
ers Association has this 
year inaugurated a 
“Triple Honor Roll.” 
To all school systems 
which report a 100 per- 
cent enrolment in local, 
state, and national as- 
sociations she sends this 
certificate. 


TRIPLE HONOR ROLL 


This is to certify that the teachers of 


Are 100% in Membership in 
The National Education Association 
The Iowa State Teachers Association 


and the 
For the School Year of 1942-43. 


kkk 


American Education 


Week 1943 


yy Many scuoors begin their plans for 

American Education Week in the spring. 

“Education for Victory” is the general 

theme for 1943. The complete program fol- 

lows: 

Sunday, November 7: 
World Understanding 

Monday, November 8: Education for Work 

Tuesday, November 9: Education for the 
Air Age 

Wednesday, November 10: Education To 
Win and Secure the Peace 

Thursday, November 11: Education for 
Wartime Citizenship 

Friday, November 12: Meeting the Emer- 
gency in Education 


Saturday, November 13: Education for 
Sound Health. 


Education for 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Stanford Elects President 


vv Dr. Donacp Bertrand TREsIDDER, pres- 
ident of the Yosemite Park and Curry 
Company and youngest member of the 
board of trustees of the Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been elected president of Stanford. 
He will assume his new duties on Sep- 
tember 1. 


Junior Colleges in Wartime 


yy Tue nation’s junior colleges are hold- 
ing their own, according to the Junior 
College Directory 1943, published by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
The Directory lists 624 junior colleges in 
January 1943, as compared with 627 in 
January 1942. While 30 institutions have 
closed on account of decreased enrolments 
or because the federal government has 
commandeered their plants for the dura- 
tion, the loss has been compensated for by 
27 junior colleges newly organized or listed 
for the first time, with total enrolments 
greater than in the institutions which have 





closed. Of the total enrolment of 314,000 
students, many are adults who as special 
students are attending junior colleges to 
prepare for jobs in war industries. 


Colleges of Arts and Sciences 


yy A proposep policy for guidance of col- 
leges of liberal arts and sciences in educat- 
ing women for the war effort has been 
formulated by a committee of the Commit- 
tee on Higher Education and National De- 
fense. The statement may be secured from 
the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Liberal Education at All 
Age Levels 


yy Tue heart of the problem of a general 
education is the continuance of the liberal 
and humane tradition. Neither the mere 
acquisition of information nor the develop- 
ment of special skills and talents can give 
the broad basis of understanding which is 
essential if our civilization is to be pre- 
served. Unless the educational process in- 
cludes at each level of maturity some con- 
tinuing contact with those fields in which 
value judgments are of prime importance, 
it must fall far short of the ideal. The 
students in highschool, in college, and in 
graduate school must be concerned, in part 
at least, with the words “right” and 
“wrong” in both the ethical and the mathe- 
matical sense. Unless [Cont. on page 116] 











To Members Desiring 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


PLEASE MAKE SURE of getting your 
JouRNAL by advising the NEA direct 
of a change of address, allowing 5 
weeks before change is to take ef- 
fect. Be sure to send old address to- 
gether with the new address. If you 
have changed your name, please 


give the old name and the new name. 
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[Cont. from page 115] he feels the import 
of those general ideas and aspirations 
which have been a deep moving force 
in the lives of men, he runs the risk of 
partial blindness. 

There is nothing new in such educa- 
tional goals; what is new in this century 
in the United States is their application to 
a system of universal education. .. . 

The primary concern of American edu- 
cation today is not the development of the 
appreciation of the “good life” in young 
gentlemen born to the purple. It is the in- 
fusion of the liberal and humane tradition 
into our entire educational system. Our 
purpose is to cultivate in the largest pos- 
sible number of our future citizens an ap- 
preciation of both the responsibilities and 
the benefits which come to them because 
they are Americans and are free —Presi- 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard. 


Diamond Anniversary 


vy Tue University of Illinois is celebrating 
its seventy-fifth birthday this year. The 
faculty of three, on March 4, 1868, opened 
the doors of the University which now, 
with an enrolment of 11,495, claims the 
distinction of being the third largest in 
the United States in point of full-time resi- 
dent students. The $3,128,838 plant is 
today furnishing buildings and facilities 
for a Naval Training Station for 2000 of- 
ficers and men. More than 10,000 of the 
150,000 young men and women who have 
been graduated from the University are 
now in the armed service of the nation. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


Future Scientists of America 


sv For rnForMATION about the annual na- 
tionwide effort to find scientific minds in 
the making, write to School Service, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
306 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., and ask for 
the booklet, Scientists for Tomorrow. The 
Science Talent Search is conducted by Sci- 
ence Clubs of America, sponsored by Sci- 


ence Service. 


Progress Rolls 


vy EvizasetH Breazeace of the Olney 
Highschool, Philadelphia, writes to sug- 
gest that as a means of mobilizing the 
determination of every student to do his 
best, each school maintain in addition to 
the regular Honor Roll, a Progress Roll 
in which students who do not rank so high 
scholastically can receive recognition for 
having improved their standing in three or 
more major subjects without decline or fail- 
ure in any other subject. [Cont. on p. A-56| 





AMENUMENTS to NEA Bylaws 


as Proposed at the Denver Convention 


Proposed amendments to the NEA Bylaws to be considered by the 1943 
Representative Assembly at Indianapolis. Words or phrases in italics are 


to be added. 


* ARTICLE II, SECTION 1 (d) 


Amend as follows: “The Executive 
Committee shall consist of nine members 
as follows: The president of the Asso- 
ciation, the junior past president, the first 
vicepresident, the treasurer, the chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, two mem- 
bers selected by the Board of Directors 
for the term of one year, and two mem- 
bers elected by the Representative As- 
sembly for the term of one year. A direc- 
tor elected to the Executive Committee 
shall continue as a member of the Board 
of Directors. The election of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee by the 
Representative Assembly shall be by the 
Hare System of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The provisions of this Section shall 
become effective in the selection of the 
Executive Committee for the Associa- 
tion year beginning with the close of the 
convention in 1943.” (Proposed by 
Frances Jelinek of Wisconsin.) 


* ARTICLE Il, SECTION 3 


Amend as follows: “A local educa- 
tional association or teachers organiza- 
tion within a state, territory, or district 
may make application to affiliate with 
the National Education Association. All 
applications for affiliation shall, after 
thoro investigation, be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee. 

“Each affliated organization shall be 
designated an affiliated local association. 
Each affiliated local association shall be 
a local unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as 
such shall be entitled to representation 
in the Representative Assembly as here- 
inafter provided. The annual dues of an 
afhliated local association shall be $5 
which shall entitle said association to re- 
ceive without application, or other con- 
dition, all regular publications of the 
National Education Association, includ- 
ing the volume of proceedings, reports of 
committees, and all bulletins and an- 
nouncements when issued. Provided, 
however, that any affiliated local asso- 
ciation within a state, territory, or district 
in which the National Education Asso- 
ciation membership comprises 100 per- 
cent of all the possible members of such 
administrative unit shall be entitled to 
all privileges of any other affiliated lo- 





* Voting on these amendments was 
postponed until 1943 at the request of 
the sponsors. 


cal association without the payment of 


any fee.” (Proposed by Helen Bradley 
of Ohio.) 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 1 (b) 


The Board of Directors shall consist 
of the president, the treasurer, the chair. 
man of the Board of Trustees, and one 
additional member from each state, terrj- 
tory, or district to be elected by the 
Representative Assembly, and of all Life 
Directors of the National Education As. 
sociation, provided, however, that any 
state which has 20,000 or more paid 
members of the National Education As. 
sociation as of May 31 preceding the 
annual meeting shall be entitled to a sec- 
ond director for the term of three years 
or until their successors are chosen, ex- 
cept that the term of the second director 
of any state shall be contingent on the 
maintenance of 20,000 or more paid 
members in the National Education As. 
sociation as of May 31 of each year. 

Any city with a population of 5,000, 
000 or more maintaining a membership 
of 5000 or more in the National Educa- 
tion Association shall have a director on 
the Board of Directors of that Associa 
tion, provided, however, that a state in 
which such a city is located shall not be 
entitled to a third member on the Board 
of Directors by virtue of having a mem- 
bership in excess of 20,000. ( Proposed by 
Rachel Evans Anderson of New York. 
Seconded by Martin Wilson of New 
York.) 


ARTICLE XI, SECTION 1 


These bylaws may be altered or 
amended at the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly by unanimous 
vote, or by a two-thirds vote of the 
Representative Assembly if the alteration 
or amendment shall have been proposed 
in writing at the annual business meet- 
ing next preceding the one at which ac 
tion is taken, and due announcement of 
the proposed action shall have been made 
in the official publication of the Associa- 
tion. No amendment either in its original 
form or in substance which has been de- 
feated at an annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly may be renewed ex- 
cept after a lapse of one regular meeting 
of the Representative Assembly or by @ 
two-thirds vote of the delegates of the 
Representative Assembly. (Proposed by 
M. J. Clarke of Kentucky. Seconded by 
J. C. Chapel of Wisconsin.) 


a 
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Hur breat American Heritage 
Let’s keep it alive in the minds and hearts of youth 


ELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING are now available for 

Grades 1 thru 12. Each leaflet contains material 
from the Bible; patriotic selections; poems of beauty 
and wisdom. Every child should have the leaflet 
suited to his school grade. 


Please send me at one cent each 


FOR GRADE ONE 
[191] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 1 


FOR GRADE TWO 
[192] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 2. . . 


FOR GRADE THREE 


[193] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 3... . «0.0.0.0... 


FOR GRADE FOUR 
[194] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 4 


FOR GRADE FIVE 


[61] Horace Mann's Letter to Young oe jee 
[195] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 5. 


FOR GRADE Six 
[62] The Code of the Good American....... . 
[196] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 6.... . 


FOR GRADE SEVEN 


[22] A Golden Treasury from the Bible...... . 
[197] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 7.... . 


FOR GRADE EIGHT 
[6] Your Citizenship in the Making......... : 
[198] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 8.... . 


FOR GRADE NINE 
[7] Your Personality in the Making......... ..... 
SE OED MED isn cceWARdith «recscesse « 
[199] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 9. 
FOR GRADE TEN 
[27] Selections from Abraham Lincoln....... ............ 
[46] Poor Richard's Almanac. ..............0 00... 
[200] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 10... ............ 
FOR GRADE ELEVEN 
[1] Your Life in the Making. . 

[126] A Message to Garcia. cance 
[291] Selections for Memorizing—Grade ON a 
FOR GRADE TWELVE 
[23] A Golden Treasury on the Art of ening. . ssi 
1125] How | Found My Job. eh ave 
[292] Selections for Memerizing—Grade_ ee se 

FOR GRADE THIRTEEN 
[3] Your Health in the Making. . roe Year 
[21] A Golden Treasury of Beauty « and d Wisdom OE SEO 
[45] A Parliamentary Primer. . Satie 


NUMBER 


FOR GRADE FOURTEEN 
[4] Your Home in the Making. eee: 
[26] Selections from Ralph Wa do Emerson. a 
[30] The Significance of Friendship. . : cel 
FOR GRADE FIFTEEN 
[41] Learning To Be a Leader... . ee 
[202] 100 Books Everyone Should Sa 
FOR GRADE SIXTEEN 
[42] Franklin's Plan of Seareneet. 
[206] American History in Fiction. 
Matching envelops for leaflets. . 
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THE GREATEST THING IN EDUCATION—Into every suc- 
cessful life there comes at some time a turning point, 
which may be called the great awakening. A person 
who has lacked aspiration, purpose, plan, energy, 
initiative, or selfreliance comes to sense the deeper 
significance of his own life and pushes forward to 
amazing achievement. He no longer requires con- 
stant prodding, by parents, or teachers, or employers. 
He is on his own and will set harder tasks for him- 
self than anyone could set for him. 


To PRODUCE THIS GREAT AWAKENING is the highest art 
of the teacher and is most often accomplished by 
personal attention to the individual student in an 
effort to establish a sense of values. 


Little gifts from teachers and friends often im- 
press young people more than we think. Personal 
Growth Leaflets are especially designed for just this 
use! There is a leaflet suited to every age from first 
grade thru college. 


HOW TO ORDER—terrsonar GROWTH LEAFLETS 


sell for 1¢ per copy in any quantity or combination. 
Envelops are also 1¢ each in any quantity. No orders 
accepted for less than 25¢. Cash must accompany orders 
for $1 or less. 


To take advantage of get-acquainted Special Offer Num- 
ber One, fill out and return the blank below or write a 
letter asking for this Special Offer, enclosing $1. 


To order an assortment of your own selection, fill in the 
number of Leaflets wanted opposite each title listed on 
this page, fill in the blank below, and send the entire 
page with your remittance. 


FILL IN THE BLANK BELOW 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


. SPECIAL OFFER NUMBER ONE—Please send 
me a get-acquainted collection of more than 100 of the 
most popular Personal Growth Leaflets, including all 
PGLS listed here—more than 1600 pages of carefully 
selected material, for which I enclose a. $1 bill. 


REGULAR ORDER—Please send me a total of 
Personal Growth Leaflets and ........... envelops as indicated 
on this page for which I enclose $.........000...« 















HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, Cities, and individual 

schools have reported 100 percent membership 
from January 28 thru February 26 and have con- 
tinuously enrolled in their national professional 
organization for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


Nesraska—Lincoln, Everett Jr. High 
Texas—Beaumont, Junker 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


NesrasKka—Lincoln, Holmes 


TWENTY YEARS: 
NeprasKkKa—Lincoln, Lake View 


NINETEEN YEARS 


NesrasKa—Lincoln, Entire System 

New Jerstevy—Englewood, Franklin; 
wick, Livingston No. 4 

Oxn10—Solon, Solon Cons. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 
PennsYLvania—Reading, 10th & Green St. 


New Bruns- 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


CaLirornia—Atascadero, Atascadero Elem. 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


CaLirornia—Alameda, Mastick 
Mricu1can—Detroit, Guest 
Missouri—Kansas City, 
Special School 
Utan—Logan, Entire System 


Booker T. Washington 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


PENNSYLVANIA—Reading, 15th & Perkiomen Ave. 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


Ar1zona—Clifton, Chase Creek, Clifton High 

Nesraska—Lincoln, College View High 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Chelsea Licts., Venice 
Park 

Ou1o—Ashland, Entire System 

Wisconsin—Edgerton, Entire System 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


MassacHusEetts—Greenfield, Abercrombie 
MississtpPi—Drew, Entire System 


TWELVE YEARS 


Arizona—Clifton, Entire System 
Itt1no1s—Lisle, Entire System 
Outo—Ashiland, Central Grade 
Vircinia—Norview, Norview High 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Massacuusetts—-Wellesley Hills, Gamaliel Bradford 
Sr. High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Reading, Buttonwood & Pear St., 
Eleventh & Pike St., Elm & Moss St., Northwest 
Jr. High, 17th & Cotton St., 16th & Hawk St., 
Spring & Moss St., Washington & Rose 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Girls’ Jr. Trade (North), 
Twentieth St. 


TEN YEARS 


Catirornia—Alameda, Longfellow 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Henry W. Longfellow 


NINE YEARS 


I_tt1nois—Harvey, Garfield 

Matne—Saco, Entire System 

West Vircinta—Apple Grove, Sunnyside 

W isconsin—Milwaukee, Hi-Mount Blvd., Peckham 
Jr. High, Emanuel L. Philipp 


EIGHT YEARS 


Kansas—Coffeyville, Entire System 

Kentucky—Maysville, Entire System 

Nevapa—-Elko, Elko Co. High 

Onto—Gratis, Entire System 

PENNsYLVANIA—Duke Center, Otto Twp. Jr. High; 
Reading, Schuylkill Ave. & Greenwich, 13th & 
Union St. 


Texas—Addison, Addison 
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ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENT 
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Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly ( 


A group of first-graders in the Lord Stirling Sc 









increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
~ your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 7 Fa sy 
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hool of New 


Brunswick, New Jersey. This school, of which Helen P. Read is 
principal, has had 100 percent enrolment in the NEA for 21 years. 








West Vircinta—Charleston, Eskdale, 
Eskdale 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Bartlett Ave., Brown St., 


Clarke St., Fifth St., Pleasant View 


SEVEN YEARS 


ArtasKA—McGrath, McGrath 

Grorcia—Atlanta, Peeples St. 

Maine—Saco, Saco Kiftdergarten 

Oun1to—Cambridge, Park; Independence, 
ence Cons. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Reading, Elm & Madison Ave., 
Northmont, Oakbrook, Thirteenth & Green St., 
Tyson-Schoener; York Springs, Entire System 

Vircinta—Nansemond County, Entire System 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Hawley Ave., Tippecanoe 


SIX YEARS 


Ittino1s—Eldorado, Jefferson 

New Jersey—Absecon, Entire System; Pemberton, 
Pemberton Twp. 

Pasneisaaetsieding. Millmont, Amanda E. 
Stout, 12th & Buttonwood Bldg. 

Vermont—W ebsterville, Lower Websterville 


FIVE YEARS 


F.Lortpa—Miami, West Little River; North Miami 
W. J. Bryan Elem. & Jr. High 
Georcia—Columbus, Eleventh St., Linwood, Mc- 
Ilhenny, North Highlands, Rose Hill, St. Elmo, 
16th St., Wynnton 
ILLinois—Carterville, High; 
West Pullman 
Inp1ana—Mishaweka, Fulmer; Prairieton, Prairieton 
Public 
Matne—Saco, Nonesuch, Sawyer 
Massacuusetts—Melrose, Washington 
Oxn10—Orwell, Entire System 
Wiusconsin—Milwaukee, Forest Home Avye., Lee 


FOUR YEARS 


Georcta—Columbus, Entire System 

Kentucky—FPaducah, Hanifan 

Oun1o—Cleveland, Cuyahoga Hgts. 

Orecon—Ashiand, Jr. High; Portland, Woodlawn 

PENNSYLVANIA—W ashington, Fifth Ward, Seventh 
Ward 

West Vircinta—Dunbar, Dunbar Second Ward 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Robert M. LaFollette, 
Thirty-first St. 


THREE YEARS 


AvasKa—Fiat, Otter Terr. 
CaLirornia—Hayward, Castro Valley 
Hawaii—Kapaa, Kauai, Olohena 
Int1nois—Brighton, Brighton; Harvey, Washington 
Inptana—Shelbyville, Colescott, Charles Major, 
Walkerville, Booker T. Washington 
Kentucky—Perryville, Perryville Grade & High 
Maine—Livermore Falls, Livermore Falls Primary 
Massacuusetts—Waltham, Henry Whittemore 
New Jerseyv—Brown Mills, Brown Mills 
NortH Carotina—Rocky Mount, James Craig Bras- 
well 


Littlepage; 


Independ- 


Carterville Chicago, 
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Ox._anoma—Tuilsa, Bryant 

Orecon—Albany, Sr. High; Ashland, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Penfield, Huston Twp.; Reading, 
Fifth & Spring, Glenside, Mulberry & Green, 
Riverside, Twelfth & Greenwich 


West Vircinta—Princeton, Silver Springs 


TWO YEARS 
Catirornta—Pomona, Kauffman 
Connecticut—New Haven, Dwight; 

Entire System 
FLoripa—Miami, Villa; 
Ave 
Georcita—Decatur, Hooper Alexander; Tifton, Ex- 
celsior Cons 
INDIANA Peru, Victory Cons. 
Kentucky—Cumberland, Entire System; 
field, Entire System 
Mississtpr1—Jonestown, Jonestown Cons. 
Missouri—Kansas City, Wendell Phillips 
Nespraska—Omaha, Dept. of Speech Correction 


Waterford, 


Orchard Orlando, Kaley 


Spring- 


Oxecon—Albany, Entire System 
PennsyLvanita—Eldred, Eldred Boro 

Soutn Carotina—Newberry, Newberry High 
Ten Nesste—Memphis, Hollywood Jr. High 


Vermont—Fair Haven, Fair Haven South 
West Vircinta—Bluefield, Fairview; Flatwoods, 
Flatwoods Elem 


Wisconsin—M ilwaukee, Story 


CURRENT YEAR 
AvcapamMa—Diron's Mills, Dixon's Mills High; 
Huntsville, Joe Bradley, Central, Gurley; Laceys 


Spring, Lacey's Spring, Union Hill No. 61; Opp, 
Entire System; Owens Cross Roads, Owens Cross 


Roads; Ozark, Entire System; Somervilie, Public; 

Wedowee, Board of Education 
A.asKa—Fortuna Ledge, Fortuna Ledge 
Cartrornta—Alameda, Franklin; Chula Vista, Otay; 


Dana Point, Serra Elem 
Cororapo—A mache, Granada 
Kiowa, Entire System 

District or CotumBia—lVashington, Morgan 
Georcta—Atlanta, Ella W. Smillie; Decatur, White 
head; Floyd County, Entire System 
Hawatt—Halawa, Molokai, Halawa 
Ittinois—DeKalb, McMurry Training 
Loutstana—Innis, Innis High 
Matne—Perham, Entire System; Washburn, Entire 
System 
MississtpP1—Anguilla, Anguilla Cons.; Columbie, 
Entire System; Jackson, State Dept. of Educ.; 
Quitman, Quitman Cons 
Nevapa—Dayton, Dayton High; Smith, Smith High 
Nortu Dakota—Marmarth, Entire System 
Ouito—Mayfield Heights, Gates Mills, Oakville 
Oxtanoma—Coyle, Clarkson No. 35 
Orecon—Portland, Girls’ Polytechnic 
PENNSYLVANIA—Reading, Chas. S. Foos 
Texas—Dallas, Armstrong Elem. 
Vermont—Burlington, Ira Allen 
West Vircinita—Wheeling, East 29th St. . 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Luther Burbank, Hopkins 
St., Lloyd St., Pierce St., Trowbridge St., Twelfth 
St. 


Project, W. 8. Be 
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A war of ideas can no more be won without books than a naval war 
can be won without ships. Books, like ships, have the toughest armor, 


the longest cruising range, and mount the most powerful guns. | hope 
that all who write and publish and sell and administer books will . . . 
rededicate themselves to the single task of arming the mind and spirit 
of the American people with the strongest and most enduring weapons. 


Frankuin D. RoosEvELT 


To the Council of Books in Wartime for 
its Pearl Harbor Anniversary meeting 


’ re you ighting 
; ith odie, 


NO ONE today would think of going after Nazis with Robert Fulton's 
steamboat or even with the airplanes and tanks of World War I. Today's 
igh: war is a modern war—to be won by the skillful use of modern weapons. 
And this peace must be a real peace, to be made and kept by modern minds. 


7 GINN AND COMPANY is engaged in providing effective, 
nite: modern-minded textbooks which are essential in war training. Among 
these: —for the Pre-Flight Program, SIEMENS Aeronautics Workbook; 
—for Pre-Induction Training, CUSHING Fundamentals of Machines 
1‘ (PIT-102), WILLIARD Fundamentals of Electricity (PIT-101) ;—for 
we Refresher Mathematics, BETZ Basic Mathematics. And for our col- 


ms leges: ~books in algebra, trigonometry, calculus, physics, geography, etc. 
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INFORMATION FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


® ABOUT TODAY’S SCIENTISTS ® 





“THE INVISIBLE WORLD 


and Other Stories” 


A 16-page Booklet— Available in Quantities 


TRIUMVIRATE OF SCIENCE—Dr. Whitney, Dr. Coolidge, 
and Dr. Langmuir, of the General Electric Research Lab- 
oratory. (An illustration from “The Invisible World and 


Other Stories.”’) 


THIS BOOKLET, a collection of biographical 
sketches, describes a few of the adventures of 
nine outstanding scientists and engineers who 
are playing a great role in the field of research 
today. These biographies, written and illustrated 
for young people, should be inspiring to students, 
for in each story is one more proof of the oppor- 
tunities that exist for ambitious young men and 
women in industry. Write to Department 6-318, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and ask for Publication GES-2962. Also avail- 
able: 


THE STORY OF G-E RESEARCH—An 
illustrated twenty-page booklet relating the 
history of the G-E Research Laboratory, which 
has come to take a pre-eminent place in the 
field of science. Ask for Publication GEB-113. 


CURVES OF COLOR—A 10-minute, 16-mm: 
film in beautiful, full color scenes, which tells 
the interesting story of color, pointing out the 
importance of accurate color recognition to man 
and industry. 


Material suitable for students in junior and senior 
high schools, Write to General Electric Company, 
Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y. 








GENERAL @ ELECTR 





IC 


968-20-211 
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THE HIGHSCHOOL VICTORY | 


CORPS 


WESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSHNSSSSOESSESCRETREE, 


Victory Hour Programs 


yy THE FOLLOWING PROGRAMS are sched. 
uled for the April Victory Hour, radio 
program of the Highschool Victory Corps 
(2:30-3 PM, EWT, Blue Network): 
April 6 —Army Day 


April 13—Jefferson Gave Us Our Wa 


Aims 

April 202—What Can a Highschool Sty. 
dent Do This Summer? 

April 27—Youth Under Fire. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSS SSS SeeEeLs, 


EDUCATION FOR POSTWAR 
WORLD 


BSSSSSSASSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCESSSSSESeEeLeT, 


How Organize the World 


yy Tue tssve at stake in the present strug. 
gle hinges around the question “On what 
basis shall the world be organized?” From 
the top downward, under the leadership of 
a superior race determined to subordinate 
the others, or from below upwards, by the 
free and cooperative consent of all peoples, 
in an effort to provide economic security, 
political liberty, and equality of cultura 
opportunity for all? ... 

To the disciples of Christianity it mus 
be clear that this issue reaches further than 
the decisions on the battlefield. It involves 


not merely the defeat of the aggressive | 


“superior race,” but the power within our 
selves to overcome such habits of will on 
our own side as may possibly lead to an 
imperialistic organization of the world— 


Mordecai W. Johnson, president, Howard | 


University, Washington, D. C. 


British Question 


yy Dr. Goopwin Warson of the Federal 
Communications Commission, formerly of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, re 
cently returned from England. He reports 
that the question most frequently asked 
him by Britishers was, “Will the United 
States stand by the United Nations after 
the war is over in the interest of a perme 
nent international organization to preserve 
peace in the world?” 


Highschools Build for Tomorrow 


Vy IN A RECENT RADIO ADDREss Vicepresident 
Henry A. Wallace in discussing the world 


oo 


to ss mone mae 


situation after the war when it will be | 


necessary to restore human lives and 
human values said: “Sharing vitally in this 
great task will be [Cont. on page A-58] 
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Generations of music lovers have titled Beethoven’s FIFTH CON- 
CERTO the “Emperor” for its majesty and imperious grandeur. Yet 
never has it been more sublimely magnificent than in this prodigious 
performance on Victor Red Seal Records by those high priests of 
Beethoven—Schnabel, Stock and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra! 

Here is music that will speak straight to the hearts of your stu- 
dents, inspiring and uplifting them with its monumental strength! 


It is a deep spiritual experience which you are seldom privileged to 


offer them and one that they will not soon forget! 


Victor Red Seal Album DM-939 ........ veanetewel 


* * 


RUSSIAN EASTER OVERTURE — 
Rimeky-Korsakoff. LEOPOLD STO- 
KOWSKI conducting the NBC SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Victor Album DM-937.............. $2.50° 


“ORATORIO ARIAS SUNG BY 
ELEANOR STEBER ”’— Haydn and 
Handel. ELEANOR STEBER, Sopra- 
no, with the VICTOR SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, CHARLES O'CONNELL, 
Conductor 


Victor Album DM -927 $3.50° 


CZECH RHAPSODY — Weinberger. 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHES. 
TRA, HANS KINDLER, Conductor. 

Victor Record 11-8297 $1.00° 


INDIAN WAR DANCE (No. 2 from 
Suite Primeval Part I) Charles Skilton. 
SUNRISE DANCE (No. | from Suite 
Primeval Part IL). EASTMAN -ROCH- 
ESTER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
ELLISON MacKOWN, ‘Cello Soloist, 
HOWARD HANSON, Conductor. 


Victor Record 11-8302... $1.00° 


rere ~ S| 


Other New Brilliant Recordings for Schools * * 


“SONGS OF LIDICE ”— Crech Folk 
Songs. JARMILA NOVOTNA, Soprano, 
with JAN MASARYK at the Piano. 

Victor Album M-936 $3.50° 


SONATA No. 38, FOR VIOLIN AND 
PIANO—Debussy. 

APRES UN REVE—Gabriel Fauré. 
MISCHA ELMAN, Violinist, and LEO- 
POLD MITTMAN, Pianist. 


Victor Album DM-938 $2.50° 


* Suggested list prices exclusive of excisetax 


RCA Victor Division — Educational Dept. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Camden, N. J. 
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To help us make the Victor 
Records you will want tomor- 
row, sell your 
old ones to your 


dealer today ! 
* 
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Namara, $1.32 


berg. $1.60 


Strong, $.60 


and Hanna 


Gregg, $.28 


Young, $.88 
Dalrymple and Peiges. $1.32 
by Craig and Leslie, $.60 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





[Cont. from page A-56] the highschool 
students of today who are the leaders and 
the builders of tomorrow. We can, if we 
will, make the postwar world exceed the 
prewar world in abundance, jobs, and 
happiness.” 


Postwar Plans 


yy A conFERENCE workshop is being held 
this spring at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to anticipate and study prob- 
lems in postwar secondary education. The 
conference is led by Secretary William G. 
Carr of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 


Ask Yourself About the 
Postwar World 


vy ScHooL ADMINISTRATORS: Are you ready 
to introduce changes in the curriculum and 
the school program generally to make 
time for education for a new world? 

Teachers of history: Do you see the par- 
allel between 1776 and 1943? Seventeen- 
seventy-six—when 13 disunited jealous col- 
onies were groping toward unity; when 
they had nothing to guide them but a 
document drawn up by idealists and called 
Declaration of Independence; when they 
had nothing but an army of ragged men 
who wanted to go home, facing a formid- 
able enemy of trained regulars. 
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NEW Ghegg BOOKS 


Published in 1943 or 
to be published soon 


RATIONAL DICTATION STUDIES, by Baten and Mc- 
GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES, by Gregg, 
GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION, by Berlin, Nunes, and From- 
MOST-USED CIVIL SERVICE TERMS, by Foote and 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING FOR SECRETARIES AND 
GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS, by Freeman, Goodfellow, 


CODE TYPEWRITING, by Bauernfeind, et al. 


1942 Publications 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW, by Rosenberg, $1.80 
A REFRESHER COURSE IN GREGG SHORTHAND, by 





ARMY OFFICE TRAINING, by Allison, $1.00 
DIRECTED HOMEWORK IN GREGG SHORTHAND, by 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING, SECOND EDITION, by 
TEACH YOUR FINGERS TO SPELL, SECOND EDITION, 


All the above prices are list, 
subject to school and teacher discounts. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 








Toronto London 


And 1943—when 32 not-vet United Na- 
tions with an Atlantic Charter and a 
statement of Four Freedoms, seek to over- 
come international doubts, fears, and jeal- 
ousies of century-long duration. 

Teachers of economics: Do you see in 
your mind’s eye the blueprints of a post- 
war economy that can provide all the 
things that all the people all over the world 
need? 

Teachers of geography: Do you hon- 
estly believe that the world is round, and 
being round is a unit, whose continents 
are not separated by oceans but are welded 
together by them? 

Teachers of sociology: Do you honestly 
accept the teachings of such anthropolo- 
gists as Franz Boas who said that there are 
no inferior or superior races, that each peo- 
ple has something to contribute to the 
progress of mankind, and that if you 
wanted to select the best of humanity you 
would have to go to every race? 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKS 


More Education, Better Citizenship 


yvIn nis inaugural address to the 1943 
legislature of the state of South Dakota 


THE JOURNAL OF 


ACCELERATED PROGRAM 
May 24—June 11 | dune 14—-vJuly 2 | duly 6-August 13 


| A Summer Session 
in New York City 


Teachers College Offers 


520 West 120 Street 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 1943 








Conferences on Democratic Education for 
a Democratic World 

War courses in pre-flight training and in 
special fields such as mathematics, nutrition, 
nursing, etc. 

Workshops in administration and curricu- 
lum, and in the teaching of science, English, 
music, and business education 

Summer Childhood and Youth Centers for 
participation and observation 

An opportunity to spend a summer of study 
in the cultural center of the country. 


One Semester’s Work May Be Completed 


from May 24 to August 13. 
Apply to 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 








Governor M. Q. Sharpe said: “More and 
better education will make for better state 
officials, better legislators, county commis 
sioners, township, town and school officers, 
better jurors, and better citizenship gen- 
erally. That is one of the differences be- 
tween the kind of government for which 
we fight today and the kind of govern. 
ment against which we fight. In the kind 
of governments against which we are fight- 
ing today they do not want an educated 
nation of people; all they want are a few 
alleged supermen at the top—an educated, 
ruling class of people with a whole mass of 

‘human raw material on which to work 
and experiment. Our form of government 
has its best foundation and surest strength 
in a well-educated public.” 


Respectable Salaries Essential 


yy Ir 1s neither good sense nor good de- 
mocracy to reward those charged with the 
responsibility of guiding our children with 
pay oftentimes less than that received by 
unskilled labor. . . . If we are to expect 
our youth to fight to preserve democracy, 
we must surely arrange that democracy 
to become a vital and inspiring force in 
their lives —Sumner Sewall, Governor of 
Maine, in Maine Teachers Association 
Newsletter. 
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TEACHING IN WARTIME 


1 Thought of You 


dyJ. c. sar IN My American literature 
class on.a front seat for nine months. With 
every trick and device of my profession I 
tried to get an oral response from him. I 
read ballads, metrical romances, free verse. 
J. C. sat quietly there with his mind seem- 
ingly thousands of miles away. Others 
asked questions, criticized, and drew com- 
parisons. J. C. remained quiet. When I 
asked him questions, hoping to get him to 


enter into the discussions, he would say, 
“I don’t know anything about it. I guess 
it’s a good piece of literature, or you 
wouldn’t be reading it to us.” 

He has been in the Navy two years. A 
few months after he enlisted, I received a 
letter from him. Much to my surprise I 
found enclosed within the letter a clipping 
containing “Sea Fever” by John Masefield. 
In the letter J. C. said, “I thought of you 
when I read this wonderful poem, and 
I wish to thank you for having introduced 
me to the world’s great poets and made it 
possible for me to enjoy reading during my 
leisure time on board ship.” So we teachers 


never know just what influence we are 
having on the future lives of the seemingly 
indifferent boys who sit in our classes.— 
Jennye Scott Jones in New Mexico School 
Review. 


More Thanks to the Teachers 
yy Tue teachers should be proud of the 


fine compliments they are receiving for 
their handling of the latest complicated 
job of issuing ration books. .. . 

Who first thought of having the teach- 
ers handle these things? Whoever it was 


deserves a “V.” For, of all our groups of 


workers, none comes [ Cont. on page A-60 | 





SCHOOLS AND MANPOWER 
Today and Tomorrow 


Twenty-first Yearbook, American Associaticn 
of School Administrators 


Price: $2.00 per copy 


Ylt Guaroulee 
PAY YOU :360°° 


FOR NINETY DAYS HAPPY 
PLEASANT VACATION WORK 


Enjoy a profitable vacation. Earn at least $360 for 90 days’ 
work (or $1500 for 300 days’ work). our intelligence, 
educational training and interest in people make this field 
ideal for your immediate success. Patriotic, interesting work 
with established 32-year-old company. 


You need no experience. We train you, equip and prepare you 
We Train You for quick success. You earn the day you start to work. Our 
methods should bring you much more than the $360 which I guarantee for 90 days’ work. 
You can have an active, healthful 
Meet New People—Make Money vacation and earn at the same time, 
We pay your fare—no red tape. Meet new people, broaden your 
outlook. Learn why teachers like you delight in this work. 


Let us send you Mrs. Willey’s letter. She will tell you how much 
she earned, and exactly how she did it. Others will tell you their 
success methods. Write today for ‘““True Success Stories’. Learn 
how you, too, can su 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, ye Commercial Publishers, 
307 Fifth Avenue Dept. A-3 New York City 


ee 


Send for special pre-vacation offer 
on a T.C.U. Policy that will pro- 
tect you whether disabled by Sick- 
ness, Accident or Quarantine. 


448 pages 


The war has intensified the need for occupa- 





tional planning. Youth must now make two 
plans, one for the war years and the other for 
the time when victory is won. 


Address communications and make checks payable to 


American Association of School Administrators 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

















)- COLLEGE CAMPUS 


FAMED PIKES PEAK ViEWw 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


i | | Colorado College 1-41 |... 








; Bargain price carries you the rest 
; Summer School Colorado Springs tied y 
f of the school year, through va- 
j t rt of . . 
k —_ ETE CEE The ten vain game cone S part cation and well into fall. 
tt er ee en ee 
SPECIALIZED COURSES—Mony courses will be redirected to meet de- 
h mands of a nation ot wor. New céurses will be added in several fields 7 
to meet more immediate needs of students FREE Tag or Your Bag 
EDUCATION—Courses in education, psychology and related fields w 
be adapted to meet war-time needs of teachers and school administra Has space for name and 
tors address with transpar- 
FINE ARTS—The College ond Fine Arts Center provide unusual oppor . 
“ tunities for study in the fine arts. Visiting artists and teachers: Roy ent cover. Free while 
Harris, Johana Harris, John C. Wilcox in music; Henry Varnum Poor in supply lasts. 
c art; Hanya Holm in dance; Ernst Lothar in drama. These and others 
will be added to regular stoff 
; TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES—Teochers and students gl : 
y of languages will work under direction of a distinguished faculty com- 968 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
t posed largely of native teachers with wide experience in classroom in- 
eS ewer — a a a a FREE INFORMATION COUPON ————————, 
: FAMED REGION AT FOOT OF PIKES PEAK—Public transportation ! Teachers Casualty Underwriters, | 
y facilities available to foothills, and famous cog road to Pikes Peak sum- | 968 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. | 
1 mit. Hiking and bridle trails to evergreen forests and along sparkling | Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and free Bag Tag. 
mountain streams | 
f Name | 
7 For Bulletin, or other information, write | Address | 
C. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer Session. l 
| a mee NO AGENT WILL CALL -—————————/ 
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ACCELERATED COURSES TO 
TRAIN WOMEN FOR WAR WORK 


This year, combine study and needed recreation in Minnesota— 


Land of Ten Thousand Lakes! 


In addition to more than 700 courses, covering all fields of inter- 
est, especial emphasis is being placed on war-time educational 


WRITE NOW 
FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
1019 ADMINISTRATION BLDG, 


needs. 


graduate and undergraduate study. 


First term registration Monday and Tuesday, June 14, 15. 
Second term registration Monday, July 26. 






UNIVERSITY OF MIN 


[ Cont. from p. A-59] so close to the people 


in their daily lives, knows more about the 
neighborhood families, their roots and 
branches, or has a better disciplined sym- 
pathy for the laborious mental processes of 
mankind. One would have to look far, in- 
deed, to find a group of public servants 
more keenly aware of the obligations of 
citizenship or more ready to discharge 
them. ... When Distinguished Service 
Crosses are issued, for gallantry on the 
home front, the first to wear them should 
be our teachers.—From an editorial in The 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C. February 


27, 1943. 
Row One, Seat Three 


My gentle boy, when first I read 
That you were in the infantry, 
I only saw your curly head, 
Your freckles in Row One, Seat Three. 


And when they said that you had won 
A medal for your bravery, 

I stood at proud attention 
Before your desk, Row One, Seat Three. 


Today I bear a quiet grief, 
A sense that overpowers me, 
As I suspend this tender wreath, 
This wreath upon Row One, Seat Three. 


—Francis V. Prugger 


[Ao ] 







More than 400 educators, including many of national and inter- 
national reputation—plus the splendid facilities of great libraries 
and laboratories—offer an outstanding opportunity for both 










NESOTLA 


GUIDANCE 


Planning It Together 
yy At tHE Shorewood, Wisconsin, High- 


school an interesting experiment is re- 
ported concerning the development of 
“some promising practices cooperatively 
arrived at by committees of students, par- 
ents, and teachers.” Several issues of a cir- 
cular called “Planning It Together” have 
been printed, summarizing various con- 
flicts and the consensus of parental and 
student reactions. Among topics dealt with 
are “Social Practices” and “Use of the 
Period Between the Close of School and 
the Dinner Hour.” After extended discus- 
sions by teachers, pupils, and parents the 
results have been summarized and made 
available to the community. 


American Education Week 
Thruout the Year 


yy Is THE name of a program which has 
been introduced this year to the student- 
body of the Appleton, Wisconsin, Senior 
Highschool. A series of addresses are being 
made to the students from time to time 
pointing out the opportunities in education 
for students who are now considering their 
future plans. This is one technic for en- 
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NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Education 


INTERSESSION 
June 7—July 2, 1943 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6—Aug. 13, 1943 


The war is making new demands on teachers— 
presenting new opportunities for positions of greater 
importance and responsibility. 
been so important for you to prepare for important 
work ahead—to equip yourself for teaching subjects 
of immediate application to the war, and of vital 
importance to postwar reconstruction. 
of Education offers over 400 highly specialized 
courses in a widely diversified range . . 
and arranged to provide the types of education most 
needed in the light of new conditions and problems. 
Programs from one to fourteen weeks in length. All 
courses fully accredited. Write for Bulletin N8. 


Secretary, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


New York University 
Washington Square 




















POSTSESSION 
Aug. 16—Sept. 10, 1943 


Never before has it 


The School 


. selected 


New York, N. Y. 









couraging the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica movement. 


Short Free Training Fits You 
To Do Your Part 


vv Tue Magazine Section, Information Di- 
vision, War Manpower Commission, 
Washington, D. C., has available on re- 
quest a training chart which gives infor- 
mation to those interested in preparing 
for a job in war production. It tells what 
boys and girls, 14-17 and still in school, 
can do and where they can apply to re 
ceive free training for war and food pro- 
duction. 


HERE AND THERE 


Mary D. Bradford 


vy Fracs on the schoolgrounds of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, were at half-mast on February 
4, symbolizing the grief felt by educators 
thruout the country at the death of Mary 
Davison Bradford, 87-year-old pioneer 
American educator. Teaching rural schools, 
elementary grades, highschool, and normal 
school were steps in her ladder leading to 
the superintendency of schools in Kenosha. 
Mary D. Bradford Central Highschool in 
Kenosha is named in her honor. 
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Her participation in the NEA, of which 
she became a Life Member, began with her 
attendance at the famous convention of 
$84, a meeting which gave the Associa- 
tion a new life and vigor and which gave 
to Mrs. Bradford’s professional leadership 


, vision and national outlook. 


Youth Has Come of Age 


sy YoutH has become Atlas, sturdily as- 
isting in upholding the whole globe on 
broad and uncomplaining shoulders. Since 
this heavy responsibility has been the heri- 
tage of the younger generation for 1942, 
it is only right and just that society make 
acknowledgment of its debt to these boys 
and girls, so early ripened into maturity. 
_.. If they are old enough to fight and 
die for democracy, to fly combat planes 
and fortress bombers, to parachute from 
the skies and dive in submarines beneath 
the seas, to sustain gruelling marches and 
bloody campaigns in the freezing tem- 
peratures of the north or the sweltering, 
merciless heat of the tropics, to work day 
and night manufacturing guns, tanks and 
planes and ships, to till the soil and 
bring in the harvests, they also are old 
enough to have a voice in the affairs of 
state and national government.—From a 
statement by March of Youth, Inc., 1086 








In uniform or in “civvies” their goal is the same 
—and Greyhound speeds the war job of both 





National Press Building, Washington, 
— | DC. It takes many men in uniform behind the lines to keep one soldier 
et P fighting at the front. It takes a whole nation working at top-speed to 
Prophecy keep all that vast force fed, clothed, equipped, financially supported. 
yy Cuartes E. Bacon of the publishing This whole giant effort requires transportation on a scale never approached 
| firm, Allyn and Bacon, writes of his inter- in history—especially in the movement of manpower by motor bus, to 
| est in the Journal editorial, “The United the tune of three-quarters of a billion passengers in a single year! 
‘ a ae ra * The man with the kit of precision tools must get to a bomber plant 
=, ; 4 ™ ae oa f 7 * served only by motor bus—the non-com from the air corps is checking 
ag Seer Seportee prophecy im the orm a ° a new plane at the same plant. The girl who works at the arsenal—the 
or | verse taken from a tombstone 500 years WAAC rejoining her unit—the selectee headed for an induction 
ng | old in Essex, England. center—the mother visiting her son in camp—the businessman, the farmer, 
When ships like fishes swim with move- the nurse, the teacher—all have essential places in wartime America. 
. ments free, Greyhound is proud to carry millions like these—determined to keep its 
a When ships like fishes swim below the fleet of buses in service for America, in spite of severe wartime restrictions. 
sea, R ; ; ; ; 
When men outstripping birds can scan All of you have taken occasional discomfort like good soldiers—responding 
ie ok willingly to suggestions for making the most patriotic use of wartime 
- Th held eT ae ey travel. Thank you—please keep it up! And when Victory is won, 
en halt t ce 6S eae = look to Greyhound for brand-new standards of highway travel com- 
LR blood shall lie. fort, convenience, scenic enjoyment. They're coming, sure as sunrise! 
pe ting to Seldiore TO KEEP WARTIME TRANSPORTATION 
‘a, ty ScHoor systems all over the country SERVING AT TOP EFFICIENCY: 
ry have been sponsoring programs of letter . : ’ 
rs writing to all graduates in the Army, vad he cia ilar gece aauiitica om 
ry Navy, and Marine Corps. The idea of “a the crowded midsummer months, on weeh-ends, and on holidays. 
er letter for every man in our armed forces” 
ls, is an excellent one in spirit, but the Junior : 
al | Red Cross points out that it is not prac- Sa 
to tical. The delivery of letters to the million =~ A os 
4 men abroad and the millions more in G | $4 | 5 Y H O | 6 N D 
in camps is a tremendous task. Military 
authorities have asked [Cont. on p. A-62] 
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[Cont. from page A-61] that such group 
project letters not be written. Letters from 
family and friends are the greatest factor 
in keeping morale within the armed forces, 
so don’t delay the letter he is waiting for 
by overloading the mails unnecessarily. 


Raymond Asa Kent 


yy Dr. KENT, president of the University 
of Louisville, succumbed to a heart attack 
on February 26. He was one of a com- 
mittee of seven educators serving the Navy 
on curriculum-policy in connection with 
recruitment from colleges. 


Summer Session 
at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities 
—including Temple University Teachers 
Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course be- 
gins Monday, June 28; closes Friday, 
August 6. A wide range of graduate 
and undergraduate work. The 1943 
program is especially planned for to- 
day's educational needs—designed for 
those who require credits for certifica- 
tion, and for those who are candidates 
for a degree. 

WRITE for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1943. 


Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


A Summer Quarte: 


of Distinction 
fie UNIVERSITY oF 


June 21 - July 23 


DENVE July 26 - Aug. 27 


@ Refresher and Professional De- 
velopment Courses and In- 
stitutes for Teachers. 


@ Accelerated Courses of Study for 
College Students. 


@ Pre-Induction Fewer Mil- 
itary and Industrial War Ac- 
tivities. Ne 

Arts, Sciences, Education, Com- 
merce, Law, Librarianship, 
Engineering 
Metropolitan advantages for 
study and recreation ... Trans- 
portation to and within the city 

adequate and economical. 


Tuition at per quarter 
hour rates. 














AVIATION EDUCATION 


Aviation and the Highschool 
Curriculum 


s& THe Monresetro, California, Senior 
Highschool has added to its curriculum 
a course in aviation. The general aims of 
the course are: [1] to develop an air- 
minded student group, [2] to develop the 
various abilities needed in the field of 
aeronautics, [3] to lay the foundation 
necessary for successful completion of 


0. C. SCHWIERING, Director, Laramie, Wyo. 
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Army, Navy, or CAA examinations, The 
school is also attempting to bring about, 
closer correlation thruout the entire cy, 
riculum so other courses will contribuy 
to the aviation program. 





Re 
NEA 
—_—_PUBLICATIONS____ 


Wartime Commencement Packet 


yy Tus pAcKET, designed to assist schook 
in the preparation of commencement pr 
grams, consists of a 64-page Wartim 
Commencement Manual and a 32-pay 
pageant entitled For This We Fight. The 
Manual contains summaries of 24 selecte) 
1942 commencement programs of secon 
dary schools thruout the country plus ; 
half dozen short scripts. For This We) 
Fight is the complete text of the highly! 
dramatic pageant developed at the Engle.| 
wood, Colorado, High- [ Cont. on p. Ay) 





“YOU FLY NORTH 
TO THE ORIENT” 


GLOBAL MAP FOR THE AIR AGE 


You would never know from Mercator’s map that 
a plane flying to Tokyo from Washington, D. C, 
crosses Canada and Alaska; that Dutch Harbor 
lies on the shortest, quickest route to Broome, 
Australia! You can plot today's war paths and 
tomorrow's trade routes on the varnish-protected 
marking surface of this Global Map for the Air 
Age. Fully colored, size 22x29". 


postpa d 
Map mounted on heavy-duty board, eye- 
lets, ready to hang on the wall, postpaid, $1.98. 


Map on strong ledger, in mail tube, 


$1.00, 
Sent on 5 days’ not necessary to 
remit now. 


C. $. HAMMOND & CO. 


Educ. Dept. 
84A Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 


fitional Collage of DEMAND 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementat7 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers. 
Children's demonstration school and observation center 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and l-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 316-0 EVANSTON, fi. 


approval ; 














Do You Have An Airplane In Your Classroom? 


. It would be fine if every class in 
Pre-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS had 
an airplane, but it just isn’t practical, 





Elastic, Lighted Pictures— These 24 
Jam Handy discussional slidefilm sub- 


ject units with 1,742 pictures bring planes into the 
classroom. In some ways they are more helpful in 
teaching than a real plane. These pictures show on a 




















|. Orientation Men and Wings History of Flight 
il. Aircraft Structures | Plane Performance | Effects of Loading 
lll. Aerodynamics Lift and Drag The Airfoil 
Wing Forces Aircraft Wings 
Stability Static and Dynamic 
IV. Power Plants The Airplane Engine | Bementary Principles 
V. Communications 1 | Radio and Control | Radio in Aviation 
VI. Meteorology 1 The Air Ocean Basic Meteorology 
Air Masses High and Low Pressure 
Areas 
Weather Basic Forecasting 
Vil. Avigation and Air Pilotage Maps and Charts 
Instruments Dead Reckoning Planning a Course 
Airway Aids Navigational Helps 


Flight Instruments Principles and Use 





This is the complete Kit-set 


of 24 slidefilms $ 
in the rg 
carrying case, only 


Individual slidefilms 


eee eeeee 















screen where all can see—a small part greatly magni- 
fied, a section of a large part, planes in flight, airflow 
over wings. They will help you impart technical and 
abstract informatior easily, quickly and clearly. 
Officially Approved—This is a slidefilm training 
outfit based on the official ground school material of 

. the Civilian Pilot Training Program and checked and 
approved by the Civilian Pilot Training Service of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Slidefilm Title 











ee ee 





Pilot Problems Navigational 
Probl 





















ems ya 
Maps and Charts 116 
The Pilot in Aviation 51 
Basic Meteorology 82 
High and Low Pres- 
75 
78 
116 
78 
Airway Aids Navigational Helps 77 
Flight Instruments | Principles and Use 112 
XI. Communications 2 | Radio and Radio in Aviation 79 







Control 





Order Today! Ten (10) Full Days FREE Preview! 


lf these slidefilms do not meet your requirements; 
you can return them. There is no further obligation. A 
thousand complete Kit-sets are now in successful use: 


This is a film strip projector. 
* It is used to show Jam Handy 

slidefilms on a screen in the 

classroom where all can see, 





See your authorized visual education dealer for complete listing of Pre-Induction Training slidefilms, 


The J A M H A N DY Organization 


*New York 
1775 Broadway 


* Washington, D. C. 


Transportation Bldg. 2900 : nea Blvd, 
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Vineet spent on various operations are 
major factors in the cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced production methods we 
have reduced the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
No printing job too small—none too large 








When the mails bring facts on the 
advantages of membership in the FPEA, teach- 
ers are sorry they didn’t know about it sooner. 

Here's one immediate, important advantage: 
membership lets you apply for complete, low- 
cost, legal-reserve life insurance at group rates. 

So, without the slightest obligation, use the 
coupon now! Facts will be mailed you. No agent 
will call. Decide only when you know all the facts. 

We believe in the extension of Civil Service. 
This low-cost insurance is an inducement for you 
to join with us. 


Organized in 1925 
and more than $10,000,- TYPICAL 
000 paid to date in EXAMPLES 
members’ claims. Our 
insurance is underwrit- 













Semi-Annual 
Premiums 


ten by two of Amer- Age 30 

ica’s soundest insurance $3.25 per $1,000' 
companies with assets Age 35 *. 

over $168,000,000. 3.41 per 1,000 





Age 40 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW Pes oo per 1,000 
F.P.E.A. Box No. 2451—D, Denver, Colo. 6.96 per 1,000 


Without obligation, mail complete information I 
can study at my leisure. 






®No medical examination 









NAM for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,- 
0 a eee eee 000 if you're a standard 
CITY. 











STATE risk. 














[Cont. from p. A-62] school, for its 1942 
commencement. It is excellent for other 
occasions as well as commencements. Price 
of packet, 50¢. Price of Manual separately, 
35¢. Price of For This We Fight sepa- 
rately, 25¢. Order from the NEA, 1207 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 


New Resource Units 


sc EMINENT AUTHORITIES in social science, 
aided by master teachers in secondary 
schools, have prepared the third group of 
Resource Units on vital social, economic, 
and political problems in presentday Amer- 
ican life for highschool and junior college 
teachers. Each unit contains a clearcut 
analysis of the problem and a set of teach- 
ing aids, with bibliography, list of available 
films, and other materials for use by class- 
room teachers. 

The first ten Resource Units, which are 
being used extensively, cover a variety of 
problems, including taxation, recreation, 
economic problems of the postwar world, 
This new group of five supplements the 
topics already available: 

No. 11—War: The Causes, Effects, and 
Control of International Violence, by Carl 
Friedrich and Ronald B. Edgerton. 

No. 12—Making Our Government Effi- 
cient: Public Administration in the United 
States, by L. D. White, M. L. Goldschmidt, 
D. M. Castleberry, and E. R. Carr. 

No. 13—The American People: Prob- 
lems and Trends of Our Changing Popu- 
lation, by Frederick Osborn, Frank Lori- 
mer, and Kenneth J. Rehage. 

No. 14—Public Opinion in War and 
Peace: How Americans Make Up Thew 
Minds, by Harold D. Lasswell and Howard 
Cummings. 

No. 15—International Organization after 
the War: Roads to World Security, by Max 
Lerner and Herbert J. Abraham. 

Published jointly by the National Asso 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals and 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 
NEA Departments, these 64-page units sell 
at 30€ per copy. Discounts on quantity 
orders of four or more units. 





EMEMBER 


a / 
4 fo “¢ j 
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April 24-May 1—National Boys and 
Girls Week. For information address Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week Committee, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

May 4—Birthday of Horace Mann. 

June 28-29—Business meeting of NEA 


Representative Assembly, Indianapolis. 
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